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A GOOD RE SOL UTION. 


N the first day of the year it is a laudable custom 
among many people to make a number of 
good resolutions to be acted upon before the 
new year becomes the old year. Following 
this good convention, we venture to suggest 

to our readers a resolve that with some determination and 
goodwill may easily be carried out. This is, to settle the 
cottage question which has been engaging attention for so 
long a time. Its merits and demerits have now been ex- 
haustively threshed out, and there is no section of the public 
which does not admit the necessity of building more cottages 
in rural districts The manner of building, whether it 
shall be done by corporations or private bodies, by philan- 
thropists or business men, will no doubt continue to furnish 
politicians with matter for discussion for many a day. But 
if our resolution is to be more than a merely pious aspiration, 
it will be wise to neglect that side of the controversy. At 
any rate, those who wish to get a thing done are always 
better for following a constructive rather than a destructive 
policy. Instead of seeking out points on which there is a 
difference of opinion, it is wiser to search for those on which 
we are agreed, so that appropriate action may follow the 
thought Fortunately, there is proot and to spare that 
our readers are willing to extend their cordial co-operation 
to any well considered scheme. The mere fact that 


arrangements are rapidly proceeding for building no fewer thay 
eighteen pairs of cottages according to the designs which 
shall be considered best for the respective districts 
shows that there is a fund of steady enthusiasm whi 
only needs direction. The scheme, in fact, has bee 
taken up with the greatest zeal and warmth, and ther 
little doubt of it being carried out The more we look 
the question the more are we struck with the necessity 
attempting something of the kind. At the present mon 
there are a considerable number of building schemes eit 
in process ot being carried out by local bodies or under 
cussion with that end in view. 

Now the present danger attending corporate 


struction is twofold. In the first place, the aver 
member of a district council does not know much aly 
good building; he has probably been chosen for ot 


attributes of useful citizenship. It is a recognised {| 
that those who are best able to give useful advice 
guidance in this matter can be persuaded to go on a local bi 
only in a very few cases. Their energies are concentrated 
sO many important projects that they shrink from add 
a load of local responsibility to them. It is only here 
there that one finds a district where some exception: 
enlightened individual is leading the way to better thi 
The second disadvantage is that, when a local authority 
putting up a cottage, it is not spending the money of 
individual, but of the ratepayers, and, inevitably, ther 
less care for economy in that case than there is when a 1 
of no great capital has to look closely after his own inter 
Further, the public have comparatively little informat 
wherewith to check the expenditure of their representati 
These are difficulties which it may fairly be expected 
National Competition will greatly diminish, even if it does 
altogether abolish them. In each of the eighteen distri 
with which we are dealing there will be built a pair of cotta 
that represent the best architecture of the day. We 
not mean by best architecture anything highly on 
mental, but recognise it in this instance to be wil 
is the most convenient to the inmates and the k 
offensive to the eye. Thus no excuse will be left 
ignorance as to what a good cottage should be. In the n 
place, after the cottages are built we hope to publish a 
and detailed statement of the outlay, so that evervyor 
may obtain an accurate idea of the approximate cost o 
good cottage. We feel confident that when these dwellin 
are completed the owners will not feel the slightest hesitativ 
in giving facilities for their examination by the gene: 
public, nor in giving free access to the figures which show t! 
price of construction. There is no other method we c: 
think of by which the ordinary ratepayer would acquit 
the data for enabling him to criticise with effect the 

of his local authorities. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Runciman will work on similat 
lines in regard to the cottages he is going to put up for t! 
Board of Agriculture ; that is, assuming that his Board and 
not the Local Government Board will be responsible. | 
makes no difference to us which Department does the work 
What applies to the Board of Agriculture would apply equa! 
well to the Local Government Board. Every cottage built 
ought to be examined and reported upon by some competen 
outside authority, who would discuss the accommodatioi 
provided, the comfort and convenience of the cottage an 
also the cost of construction, so that on figures being compared 
with figures, it would be possible to decide how far the rulk 
of economy had been observed. It may seem that we ai 
too insistent on this point; but over and over again tli 
present writer has been shown, with a considerable show 
of complacence, building done by a corporate body in which 
bad materials have been used and very little brain or ingenuit\ 
employed. As long as the gloss of newness is on a building 
it appears to satisfy the superficial observer. He passes 
upon it a judgment of “ well done” and fails to recognis« 
the faults until they are disclosed by usage and time. 





OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Adelaide Spencer, 
the eldest daughter of Earl Spencer. Lady Adelaide 
engagement to the Hon. S. Peel has been announced. 


j 





*,* It is particularly requesied that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 


the correspondence at once to him 
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EFORE this number is in the hands of our readers 
the bells will have once more rung out the Old 
Year and rung in the New, and Country LIF! 
bears an impress telling it has reached its thirty- 
fifth volume. It has grown with the vears. We 
remember it a slim youth “‘ with a waist no thicker than 
an eagle’s talon,”’ and now in every succeeding year it shows 
goodlier dimensions. Better still, it goes on steadily increas- 
ing the number of its friends and supporters. Our relations 
with the latter tend ever to become friendlier and more 
intimate, and our Correspondence Columns bear testimony 
that they are spread over the whole surface of the globe. 
Rarely is the Editor’s letter-bag opened without the dis- 
covery of some friendly communication from a remote corner 
of the earth. We need scarcely express the pleasure such 
letters vield, for indeed it is good to think that so many 
English-speaking and not English-speaking friends should 
be able to enjoy in remote and far distant quarters our 
reproduction in picture and letterpress of the country life 
of Great Britain. Some we know personally and many we 
do not know ; but to each and all we take this occasion to 
wish A Happy New Year, and many may they see ! 


The news that was announced in the papers of December 
30th that Sir Ernest Shackleton proposes to return to the 
Antarctic Continent will not come altogether as a surprise. 
It has been known to many for some time past that Sir Ernest 
hoped to make another expedition to the South if funds 
were forthcoming, and it appears that a large sum has already 
been guaranteed. The expedition, which is to be called the 
“Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition,” is to start from 
South America next October, and its object is to cross the 
continent from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, a journey 
of some 1,700 miles. That is, roughly speaking, about the 
same distance as that traversed by Scott on his journey 
to and from the Pole, with this great difference, that the 
second half of the journey will not be a return over the tracks 
of the first and the party will not have the advantage of the 
use of depéts of provisions. It is satisfactory to hear that 
a large number of dogs will be taken instead of the Siberian 
ponies, which caused so much trouble to the former Scott 
and Shackleton Expeditions. Interesting features of the 
equipment will be a wireless telegraphy apparatus and 
“aeroplane sledges.”’ 


As is usual, in announcing the proposed Polar Expedition, 
great stress is laid on the value of the scientific results to be 
obtained. Geological collections and magnetic and meteoro- 
logical observations will be made by the land party, and 
biological collections will be made at sea. It is expected 
that the results of these will be of great importance. We have 
no doubt that this claim is made in all sincerity and that Sir 
Ernest Shackleton fully believes that these objects will of 
themselves justify the project; but no person who has 
paid any attention to the scientific results of recent Polar 
expeditions will believe that they can be, even remotely, 
equivalent to the £50,000 which is reckoned to be the probable 
cost of the new expedition. The geographical results cannot 
fail to be of great interest, but the real value of this expedition 
and the true reason for the sympathy with which its announce- 
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ment has been received lies much more deeply than in boxes 
of fossils or in books of weather records. It lies in the spirit 
of adventure and in the determination to endure peril and 
certain hardships, and the proud knowledge that there are 
many men of our race—-more than eight thousand men 
volunteered to go with Captain Scott—-whose dearest wish 
is to do these things, calls from us all our best wishes to Sit 
Ernest Shackleton for the success of his undertaking 


With regret, but scarcely with surprise, was the announce 
ment received that Sir Trevor Lawrence died at lis house 
in Dorking on the Monday before Christmas. He had reached 
an advanced age, was, indeed, in his eighty-second veart 
and it was well known that his resignation of the office, which 
he had filled with so much distinction for twenty-eight vears 
of President of the Royal Horticultural Society, was due to 
failing health. All who are interested in horticulture owe 
Sir Trevor Lawrence a great debt of gratitude. He was 
himself the soul of modesty, and attributed the prosperity 
of the Society while he was President to the great revival 
which has taken place in gardening but how much of that 
was due to his own influence it is not easy to determine 
He was most deservedly popular on account of lis manly, 
direct sincerity. No man living could have occupied. th 
chair of the Roval Horticultural Society with more distinction 
and success. Every member and every visitor loved and 
respected him. His name will long be remembered in thi 
annals of the craft he loved and adored. Nor will it be for 
gotten that he was also an intelligent and enterprising 
landowner. 


\ WINTER SUNSE1 

Out of a vapour and haze 

That the west wind shatters 
And one of the myriad rays 

Daily the strong sun scatters 
God makes a canopy, hung 

With His fire and His gold 
ast to west it is flung, 


Flaming from fold to fold 


See! as He sways the torch 
How the shifting splendou: 
Is sent to the Morning’s porch 
Krom the Gate of Eve's surrender, 
The wavfarer halts on the road, 
The herdsman halts on the hill, 
They look and must think on God 
Whether or not they will. 


Under such fiery pall 
Past all thought’s devising 

We might list for a trumpet-call, 
And look for the dead, uprising ! 

The flame and the splendour fade 
Dying from east to west 

And the world’s tired check ts laid 
Now, to the Night’s cold breast 


With wisps of the broken cloud, 
\ gleam of the sunk sun’s glamour, 
Lo! He can humble the proud 
Stilling life’s fret and clamour, 
And Earth is—a mote of dust 
In a stellar whirlwind driven 
lf He lend her such glory—trust 
All that he hoards for Heaven ! 


AGNES S. FALCONER, 


Mr. Robert Bridges made his first appearance as Poet 
Laureate when he sent a Christmas poem to the King, at 
whose desire it was published in the 7imes on Christmas lv 
It is a clever academical exercise in the manner of Plers 
Plowman, and it is saturated also with the poet’s fine apprecta 
tion of Nature. It is genuine good work; yet we cannot 
help regretting that the Poet Laureate should have chosen 
to make his first official appearance in this antique form. 
In it he has to be so careful of his steps that he seems to 
lose the inspiration which makes his simplest poetry his best 
And. further, his choice of a theme, ‘“‘ Christmas Eve,” brings 
his work into comparison with that which cannot be excelled 
The deftest phraseology will never better the words of the 
message, ‘“‘ Peace on earth, Goodwill to men.” It appears 
to us that Mr. Bridges was really trying rather to enter into 
the feeling of the past than to voice that of the present. 
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A correspondent, whose letter, unfortunately, is marked 
“Not for publication,” makes an interesting comment on a 
passage in our review of the new edition of Clough’s poems. 
It will be remembered by those interested that Mr. Whibley, 
in his fine preface, drew a contrast between “the gruff 
Scottish names of places’’ and “ the liquid sweetness of the 
Isles of Greece.”” Our revieWer pointed out that names like 
Lochaber, Lochiel, Knoydart and Moydart have a soft sweet- 
ness all their own. Our correspondent contends that the 
music is purely a matter of association, and he gives an 
example in which, by a change of association, what had 
always appeared an ugly name became beautiful. His 
instance was “ Markyate.’ The man who has only motored 
or cycled through that rather long, dirty and unpicturesque 
village carries away from it a memory of squalor for which 
the name ‘“ Markyate’ appears to be synonymous. But 
after looking at the pictures which we published of the Cell 
of Markyate, the word seemed to become suddenly invested 
with a new dignity and beauty 


rhe illustration is striking, and there is a good deal in 
the contention. The name of either a place or a person owes 
its beauty in large measure to the way in which it is spoken. 
One who loves the name will breathe into it a tender beauty 
which is entirely ab-ent from the tone of him who dislikes 
it. In poetry, Milton in the highest degree showed his love 
of sonorous names in the deftness and skill with which he 
strung them together. The late Mr. Swinburne and Shelley 
fell little behind him in this power, and in a lesser degree it 
was shared by men like Clough and Lord Macaulay. Yet 
this is not exactly what our correspondent means. He is 
rather intent on showing the difference between, say, 
“Lochaber” as it is pronounced by a Highland drover and 
as it sounds in “‘ Lochaber no more.’ In other words, his 
argument is that it is sentiment which lends music to proper 
names 


rhat eminent statistician, Mr. Chiozza Money, has made 
an interesting contribution to the rural exodus controversy 
by turning his attention to the newly issued census papers, 
in which the returns are classified. It is two years since the 
census was taken, and other changes may have occurred 
during that period, but the classification which has now been 
got out shows that rural depopulation has undergone a 
considerable check. For example, the number of male 
farm servants was 584,000 in Igor, and in rgrr had risen 
to 622,000 The number of persons engaged in agriculture 
in England and Wales increased from 924,000 in Ig01 to 
972,000 In I9gII, being an increase of 48,000, or a little over 
5 percent. These facts are of very great importance. They 
show that the migration townwards was accentuated in the 
period of agricultural depression, and that now, when this 
depression has become a thing of the past, the greater profits 
to be made out of land are inducing more people to go in 
for farming and at the same time encouraging them to employ 
an increased number of farm labourers. In the light of 
these statistics, however, it is evident that much of the heated 
rhetoric that has been heard recently will need to be re 
considered and revised. 


On the whole, the general disposition has been to welcome 
the change to harder weather which came as the last days 
of 1913 were dropping out of the calendar. The discomforts 
of snow and ice are as great as ever they were, but those 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil have learned from the 
experience of a long succession of open winters how necessary 
a hard frost is for the success of their efforts. In the moist 
muggy days which have prevailed during the last four or 
five winters, insects and other pests have thriven exceed- 
ingly, and made their presence felt later in the year when the 
spring sun began to stimulate growth. Last season the 
destruction of tender plants by insects was almost unparalleled. 
Birds, too, have increased beyond all bounds owing to the 
mild conditions of the winter. Frost and snow not only 
have the direct effect of diminishing their numbers, but of 
causing a great many to change their quarters. 


Lovers of that ancient game which they take a jealous 
delight in calling the “ real tennis,” as distinct from the tennis 
of the lawn, are naturally greatly interested in the challenge 
of Mr. Jay Gould to Covey, the professional champion of the 
game. Covey has held the title since he won it from Fairs 
in 1912, and it is apparent that Mr. Gould, not content with 
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his successes against amateur players, is making a bid {oy 
what in golf would be called the “ Open Championship 
Unfortunately for English players, the match will not tak 
place in this country, but in Philadelphia, in March—Cove 
as we learn, having agreed to that date and arena. Cove, 
who is the professional at Mr. Lytton’s court at Crabbe 
Park, is thirty-two years of age, and Mr. Gould six or seve; 
vears younger. The dangerous element in the American’s 
game, fer an English player, is, no doubt, the “ railroad 
service. If Covey counters this successfully he is not lik 
to have much difficulty in retaining his title, though, it 
true that we do not know what progress Mr. Gould may hay 
made in the game since, as a mere lad, he astonished us ; 
over here. 


At last the War Office have placed in the hands of t! 
National Rifle Association their ultimatum, for that is wh: 
it amounts to, on rifle-shooting at Bisley. Into the merit 
and demerits of the new proposals we have not space to ent: 
here, though we are sure that both bodies are agreed up 
one thing, and that is the promotion of rifle-shooting as 
measure of national defence, however divergent may be thei 
opinions on the methods by which that end may be be 
obtained. Speaking from the National Rifle Associatio 
point of view, the new provisions cannot do aught but affe: 
their entries in an extremely adverse manner, as the barrin 
of the aperture sight (the latter seems inconsistent, as it 
to be put on the new Service rifle) will discourage crack shot 
from coming to Bisley at all, and the addition of rapid firin 
to the classical competitions introduces an element of lu 
which will counterbalance skill, and must lessen the kucdk 
which comes from victory and, therefore, the prestige « 
Bisley. The suggested speeding-up of the deliberate shootin 
is good; rapid firing, however, entails very great expens: 
to the individual marksman, both for the large amount o 
ammunition necessary for attaining efficiency and becaus 
of the excessive wear of the rifle barrels. The present Govern 
ment allowance of ammunition per man per annum is totall) 
inadequate ; under the proposed conditions it would b 
merely absurd. If it is desired that voluntary shooting 
competitions be conducted on the suggested lines, reasonabl 
provision for ammunition and rebarrelling should be made 
to lessen the cost to the Territorials taking part, as is the 
practice in the Colonies 


\ MORALITY FOR THE YEAR’S END. 


© toil-worn year, 
Forgetful of the summer’s golden glow, 
Be comforted |! Thou hast not far to go, 


For Death is here 


O laughing boy, 
Whose feet are fain to follow rose-strewn ways, 
Thou knowest not the tale of unseen days 


Grief waits on jov! 


ANGELA GORDON 


It is to be hoped that the country will remember that 
through the work of the National Rifle Association, with 
its 2,500 affiliated associations and clubs with their member- 
ship of about 140,000, a large body of highly efficient marks- 
men has been created without expense to the nation. The 
contribution of the War Office to the maintenance of Bisley 
is a mere fraction of the total cost of the meeting, and the 
Government adds nothing to the prize list. Again, Bisley 
has been in the past, and, with proper encouragement, would 
be in the future in a still greater measure, a great bond of 
union of Empire. On the ranges one shoots shoulder to 
shoulder with men from all the federated States who comprise 
our Dominion, and to take a high place in the great competi- 
tions is to obtain a distinction which carries sufficient weight 
in our British world to be worth the journey of thousands 
of miles so often made for the short Bisley Fortnight ; while 
to discourage Bisley would be to run directly counter to 
the policy of the great self-governing Colonies. There is 
another thing to be considered, many men regard lightly 
the Territorials, but join to qualify to shoot at Bisley. These 
would be lost to the Territorial Force, and they are often 
valuable members, though doubtless wrong in their opinions. 
We are a people who live by our traditions, and Bisley is an 
institution which has done so much for us in the past, and 
could do so much for us in the future, that it must not be 
lightly tampered with. 
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THE STALKING SEASON 


OF 1913. 





Thomson THE FOUR BEST HEADS FROM CLUANIE. Copyright 


HE past stalking season will go down to history 
as one of the worst on record; no one really 
expected it to be anything else. It is true that 
some first-class heads were killed, but then, out 
of several thousand some are sure to be good. 

Weights, too, in many forests were quite up to the average, 
a fact for which the fine dry summer is responsible. I have 
already dealt in a former article with the conditions which 
were responsible for this state of affairs. It will be sufficient 
here to say that large numbers of deer, full-grown, shootabk 
stags with fine heads as well as weedy calves and sickly 
hinds, succumbed to the effects of the cold, wet winter 
The prevailing easterly winds, coming as they did at the 
most critical time of the vear, had a disastrous effect on the 
sport in many forests. Speaking generally, the majority 
of owners and lessees contented themselves with shooting 
stags with bad heads and sparing any beast which gave 
promise of better things. As a general rule the lower points 
were poor and the horns lacking in length. There were, ot 
course, exceptions, aS Colonel Stephenson Clarke's eleven- 
pointer from Fasnakyle, a head in which the lower points 
were nearly perfect. In the Island heads I saw the brows 
were good as compared to those on the mainland, which 
would be accounted for by the milder climate. Stags were ex- 
traordinarily late both in *‘ cleaning ”’ and in joining the hinds, 
and manv stags which in an ordinary season would have been 
killed at the end of September were still lurking in out-of-the 
way corries and the sanctuaries until well into October. 

Mr. MacLeay’s statistics of the first 500 stags’ heads 
received during the past two seasons are as follow 


n 
m 


Number 07 points. 


One ho: 
~ Hummel 
Va'fo 


6 7 s » 10 11 12 18 14151 => 
Stags killed 1912 .. 32 20 91 39 195 52 90176 3 It 7 I ( 
I9I3 -- 39 35 1006 65 Sg 54 51 7 6 = & I 19 


Eleven points 


The number of stags killed under the last five headings is 
particularly noticeable. They total forty-five, a number 
which has not been equalled during the past nineteen years. 
In 1895 twenty-one switches were received, and in 1897 
thirteen stags with heads carrying under six points ; the usual 


average for these individual headings being about six. There 
are only seven thirteen pointers as against seventeen last 
vear; fifty-one royals as against ninety. In comparing 


these interesting figures of Mr. MacLeay’s, which extend 
back to 1890, one fact strikes the observer very forcibly. 
fhe number of ten-pointers killed, with two exceptions, 
invariably predominates. In 1899, 125 eight-pointers were 
killed as against ro8 ten-pointers; and again this year 
106 eight-pointers figure against the extraordinarily low 
eighty-nine for the ten-pointers. The figures speak for them 
selves. These statistics, coming as they do from one firm, 
are not, of course, conclusive ; but they form a valuable basis 
for estimating the general features of the season’s sport. 

Although many forests suffered from the prevailing east 
wind, I do not think that in many cases the adjoining forests 
benefited proportionately. This may be accounted for by 
taking into account the fact that the deer would not be anxious 
to move from ground they knew unless much disturbed. In 
those forests where an east wind renders stalking a matter 
of difficulty the deer would naturally be left in peace when 
disturbing them would move them off the ground altogether. 
Stalkers are not seers, and the wind may change at any 
moment! This theory, of course, fails when applied to 
certain forests. 

rhe following summary does not pretend to be complete. 
rhe particulars, with very few exceptions, I can vouch for, 
having obtained them direct from the owners and _ lessees 
of the various forests. 

At Knovydart fifty-six stags averaged 15st. 5lb. clean 
(7.e., Without heart and liver). The best head was the royal, 
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sired by the same stag. A large number of switches wer 
killed, though a postscript to this effect is true of most forests 
In a letter to me Mr. Straker writes: his has been the 
worst season for stalking I have known tor twenty vears. 

I saw a lot of over a hundred stags, and many heavy ones 


last week, and very few even roaring ’’ (October 5th). This 
alone is sufficient comment on the season. At Kintail 
forty-two stags averaged 15st. rolb Phe condition of the 
stags was wonderful, only one bad-conditioned beast being 
killed The heaviest weighed 2ost., a good wild eleven 
pointer, the next best, r&st. 8lb., also an eleven pointer 
with long, thick horns. faken on the whole, though 


not many deer died here during the winter, as regards heads 
the season was a very poor one. At Strathconon stalking 
finished on October 8th with eighty stags, after a very bad 
winter. Though there were plenty of good heads about, all the 
voung, promising stags were spared. Captain Combe killed 
one good royal, with a wide span and thick horns. The point 
were rather short. On the last day of the season Captain 
Combe killed a nine-pointer weighing 20st. 7lb. Stalking 
was much interfered with by mist. At Struv and Braulen 
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the deer are improving owing to winter feeding and the in- 
troduction of fresh blood. The easterly wind was favourable 
for the ground and over eighty stags were killed, including 
some heavy beasts. One of the best—it might almost be 

three best heads of the was the 


said ofl the season- 


ten-pointer killed at Braulen; the tops were really 
spl ndid. At Meoble Mr. Walter Jones killed only halt 
his usual number, the ground, as I have said, _ being 
most impossible to work in an easterly wind. The stags 


were very late, heads were bad with a few exceptions, the 
ps’ were better than the lower points, as might have 
n expected, and there was an absence of calves. The full 
effect of last winter will probably not be felt for some years 
to come. Should the weather during this winter resemble 
and the spring be cold and wet, the effect on the 
decr will be very serious all over the North of Scotland. 
fhirteen stags were killed in all at Meobk eleven at 
Letter- Morar and nine at Morar—Mr. G. L. Dewhurst 
ed a fine royal. At Fasnakvle sixty-seven stags averaged 
1;-t. 7lb., the heaviest scaling 1gst. 5lb. Heads here were 
ut the average, though weights were lower than last 
r. A few very good stags were killed, the four best being 
eleven-pointer referred to, a thirteen-pointer, a fourteen- 
pointer and a heavy old stag with twelve points At Guisa- 
chan Lord Portsmouth killed some good stags, including a 
il and a nine-pointer which weighed 2ost. 8lb., the heaviest 
killed here since Lord Tweedmouth’s famous royal. The 
erage Weight was over 15st., the usual number being killed 
S:alking finished on October 8th. At Loch More Mr. Wythes 
k led eighty averaging 
14st. Easterly winds interfered 
t) a great extent with the stalk- 
r: deer were very late and no 
particularly 
led. At 
wind 
Ihe best 


Stays 


heads 
Blackmount, 
Was Ver\ 
head killed Was a 
roval shot by Lady Sefton. 
fhe right horn is pretty nearly 
rfect and the head is a fine 
le. Another good royal 
killed. Three stayzs 
eighed over 19st. and several 
etween Sst. and rgst., the 
iverage being something ove! 
jst. At Dundonnell 
ere very late, weighed lighte1 
an last year, and carried 
iferior heads rhe condition 
the stags was good but no 
particulary — fine 


ot od wer%rt 


iwain, 


adverse. 


as also 


cle CT 


heads wer>re 


killed. At Coulin the deer suf- 
fered very much during the 


winter and spring months and 
the death rate was excessive. 
Weights were down between Ist. 
and 2st. as compared to last 
vear. No good stags were killed, only heads and 

‘going back.’’ At Glenmuick weights were fair but 
no good heads were killed. At Benula deer were very late, 


Spicer and son 


pt OT 


stags 


in good condition, but carried poor heads. Lady Ionia 
Hythe killed the heaviest beast, 16st. 8lb. (clean), an un- 


fortunate animal as she had had three miss-fires at him the 
week before! The best head was an eleven-pointer killed 
by Lord Hythe with a length of 33in. Many poor 
which would never have improved were killed. The average 
weight for seventy stags (including those killed at Affaric) 
Was 15st. 7lb. At Sandside Mr. Pilkington killed a few good 
stags, but most of those secured were ‘ undesirables,’ the 
young promising stags, a very fine lot, being spared to attain 
their full growth. His best head was the ten-pointer whose 
measurements I give.- Killilan suffered very much from 
easterly winds: weights and numbers were both below the 
average. The best beats were practically emptied of stags 
owing to five weeks of east and south-east wind. At Fannich 
fiftv-eight stags averaged 15st. 6lb.. and no remarkable 
heads were killed. Deer suffered much in the winter and 
were very “ ragged "’ in early summer, but picked up and were 
in splendid condition by the end of the stalking season. 
Few carried double brows. At Loch Rosque sixty 
stags averaged ryst. 7lb. They included three rovals, but 
nothing remarkable. Hundreds of hinds and calves perished 
and about thirty stags. At Ardnamurchan seventy stags 
averaged r5st. 3lb. (clean). Heads were poor and the absence 
of tops noticeable. The heaviest stag was an eleven-pointer, 
(whose measurements I give) killed by Mrs. R. Fleming 


stags 


stags 
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others 


23st. 3lb. Six weighed between ISst. and 20st. 


Mrs. Fleming’s eleven-pointer and a royal were the two 
best heads killed. A number of promising voung stags 
were left. The Ardnamurchan deer have been crossed with 


Caucasian red deer. At North Cluanie 
Affaric, Mr. Val Fleming, M.P., killed 
averaging 16st. Ilb. This included two 
by mistake Iwo good heads were killed, an eight-pointet 
and an eleven-pointer. Twelve of the twenty-six were of 
the switch horn type and heads, as a tule, were poor \i 
Braemore both weights and heads were poor, consequently 
the best heads were spared and “rubbish” shot. Though 
not a great many stags were found dead in the winter on the 
ground, a number probably wandered off and died in othe 
forests 


with one beat at 
twenty-six stags 
small shot 


stags 


A large number of hinds and yearling calves (mostly 
stags) died. Sixty-two stags were killed, the two heaviest 
being 17st. rolb. and 17st. 5lb 

Nvis, though not suffering during th 
as some a good many hinds 
a few pounds less than last year 
heads were killed Phe best was 
a strong, svmmetrical head. At 
were killed at Kildermort 
thirtv. The Glenartney 


Wihter so seve rely 
forests, lost Phe weights wer 
and no very remarkablk 
a good ten-pointer wit! 
Dibiedale filtv-one stags 
twenty-seven, at Nichbac 
heads were not remarkable, thoug! 
I noticed one with a forked tray, killed by Lord Desborough. 
Phose who visited the CouNTRY Lire Exhibition of British 
Deer Heads in London will remember a fine head with this 


peculiarity killed by Mr. Val Fleming, M.P., in the 


salli¢ 

forest in 1909 At Cozac a nice wild royal was shot thre 
best stag killed there thus 

season No very remarkable 

lreads came from Ceannacror 

Lord Windsor killed a roval 

with good lower points, but 

falling away in the tops \ fai 

roval came from Arisaig Phi 


lower points in this head wer 


rood, but the horn was short 


A heavy ten-pointer was killes 
at Coignafearn rhis was a 
very narrow, rather ugly 


head, the tops almost touching 
total. 

nineteen 
(quite 
heaviest an 
killed by Major 
Fenton-Newall, scaling I&st. 
r3lb. This head, undoubted), 
one of the best of the vear, I 
have not seen mentioned in any 
report: on the stalking 
fhe measurements will — be 
found in the table at the end 
The Duke of Portland did 
well at Langwell, over roo stags 
being killed Ihe best head 
Was a fourteen-pointer, killed by the Duke, which weighed 
over 20st.; two other fine heads, one of them a royal 


liftv-five stags was tlhe 
At Garrygualach 
stays) averaged clean 
r3st. r3lb the 


eleven point I 


scason. 


were 
also secured. At Balmacaan forty-three stags were killed 
fourteen falling in a drive. The average weight was about 
14st. At Corriemorey twenty stags were killed, the two Lest 


being ten-pointers. At Glenquoich nothing exceptional was 
killed. At Achnacarry, owing to the sad death of Mr. Weit 
there was no stalking. At Glenkingie twenty-four stags were 
killed, a few over half the usual number, and weights were 
not so good as last vear late, and head 
were poor. Over forty dead stags were found in the spring 
and doubtless many more wandered off to other forests 
and died there. Unfortunately, the majority of those found 
were fine big deer, who probably had not their 
strength after a late rutting season. 

In North Uist heads, on the whole, were good and weights 
up to the average. Major Anstruther Gray’s royal was one 
of the best island heads I saw. At Luskentvre, though late, 
stags improved rapidly, and weights were much the same 
as usual. All the best heads were spared, and nothing unusual 
was killed. At Ammurinsuidh 111 stags were killed. The 
average Weight was 12st. 5lb. ; the heaviest stag was 14st. 5lb. 
The mortality among the best stags during the winter was 
severe, and the weights in consequence were low. So late 
as October 17th they were not roaring generally, and had 
not begun to break up. A very 


stags were very 


regained 


large number of calves 


died in the winter, a matter which will affect the forest con 
At Jura a large number of deer 
enabled the 


siderably in vears to come. 


died during the winter, but the fine summer 





survivors to recover, and stags were very fat and in good 
condition during the stalking season. Forty stags were killed. 
rhe two heaviest weighed 2ost. and rost. 12lb. Mr. George 
Crake was fortunate enough to get a right and left at royals. 
On October 7th this same gentleman killed a very curious 
head, which was seen last year. He only had one horn on 
the right side, about 14in. long, terminating in a thick rounded 
knob. It appeared never to have been shed. The pedicle 
was absent, and the horn had been rubbed quite smooth. 
At Benmore, Isle of Mull, Lord Eglinton had a good season, 
but nothing really good was killed, though I saw a very 
massive head, which lacked length to make it remarkable. 
Some fine heads were killed in Arran. At Glenveagh, in 
Ireland, some very heavy stags were killed, one of them 
actually scaling over 28st. Some of these deer carry fine, 
massive antlers, but not infrequently the heads are poor 
when the enormous bodies of the beasts which carry them are 
taken into consideration. My best thanks are to my old 
friend, Mr. William MacLeay, for the assistance he has given 
me in preparing this article, to Messrs. Rowland Ward and 
Spicer and, lastly, to all those gentlemen who have been kind 
enough to answer my enquiries and allow their heads to be 
photographed 


Point Locality s 7 Owne Remark 
i” in , 
. Sandsicde 7 , Mr. T. Pilkington I have not seen this head 
“4+4  Barrisdal 7) «42 35) Mr. W. Parrott A strong, rough head 
; Lettermorar 7 4} a) Mr.W. A, Dewhurst \ head combining lengt! 
beam and span 
6+5 Chianie 7 6 Vr. A. H. Straker \ graceful, wild head,with 
ood tops, strong horn 
and long points. Weight 
ltst. Dlib 
Glenfinnan ‘ i} 7 Mr. F. Fenwiel splendid switch rhe 
left horn the better of 
the two. Evidently an 
old = stag Weight 
19st. 1Oib 
\ Maric oy 4 be Mr. L. A. Ballance A head of fine shape and 
good tops A marked 
falling off in the brows 
Giarrvgualach i] 4 20} Major H. G. Fenton \ bia, wild head, with fine 
Newall tops and good span 
There is a falling off in 
the brows 
So Braulen ; 1} 7 Karl of Derby \ symmetrical head with 


fine forks, the right 
being particularly good 
fhe horn is rough. ‘The 
brows and right bay 
show signs of weakening 
646 The Black »} 27) Countess of Sefton A strong, wild head, with 
Mount rough, thick horns. The 
right is perfect Left 
bay m:ssing 
th +6 K noydart SD i 1») Mr. A. S. Bowlby A fine, wild head, of good 
shape, and all the points 
long. An old stag. 


*6+5 “4 4} 28 Lt.-Col. 8. R. Clarke A strong, rough head, with 
splendid lower points 

t > Chuanic i 4} 29 Mr. A. H. Straker A graceful head, of good 
shape, with long points 
17st. 2ib 

6.7 Cluanie 4 ‘ 22) Mr. A. H. Straker A head with heavy tops 


but falling off in the 
lower points 
6 Ardnamurchan 333 4 26 Mrs. R. Fleming 
t7+6 Cluanic 2 4} 272 Mr. A. H. Straker 


ISLAND HEADS 


6+6 Langass a 28 Major Anstruther A graceful, symmetrical 
N. Uist Gray, M.P head, with very good 
lower points and strong 

horn 
77 Sponish ; 4} 25) Mr. J. L. Venables A head typically Irish 
Uist with double forked tops 


Giood shape, but rather 
smooth horn 


* Owners’ measurements Photographs appear of these heads 


FRANK WALLACE. 


LORD BURNHAM’S 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


ARE, indeed, are the occasions which find the Press 
of Great Britain as unanimous as it has been this 
last week on the occasion of Lord Burnham’s 
eightieth birthday. No one who knows the alert 
bearing, the vigorous judgment, the sure decision 

and the still flashing eye of the veteran Chief of the Daily 
Telegraph would think of associating him with that more 
than patriarchal age. But so the record stands, and the 
British Press, together with the representatives of every 
great Colonial and foreign newspaper which has an office in 
London, gladly united to do him honour. This happy idea 
originated with Lord Northcliffe, and it took the form of a 
complimentary address, written by Mr. J. L. Garvin- 

himself for several years one of the ‘‘ young lions.”” It was 
signed by some two hundred and fifty journalists, who included 
among their number the editors of every paper of any standing 
in the United Kingdom and, had it been so desired, the list 
could have been lengthened tenfold. There is not a journalist 
in the whole Empire who does not know the Daily Telegraph 
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and who would not have been proud to do honour to thy 
Nestor of British journalism. To whom the second place 
in the roll of journalistic honour belongs we do not know 
The first is Lord Burnham’s by general acclamation. 

There is a story that Lord Northcliffe once closed 
discussion on some controverted professional point with th 
words: ‘‘ The old man knows more than any of us.” Thy 
‘old man,” of course, was Lord Burnham, and in acknowlede 
ing the presentation he described himself as being under 
debt of gratitude to Lord Northcliffe which he could neve; 
repay. The ceremony took place in the large drawing-roon 
at Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, in the presence of Lord Burnham 
family, and the Father of the British Press had his children, 
grand-children and great-grandson at his side as he responded 
to the speeches made by Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Garvin, Sin 
William Robertson Nicholl and Mr. Robert Donald. 

Nor was that the only presentation which Lord Burnhai 
received. On his actual birthday he received in the sam 
room and in the same way representatives of the staff « 
the Daily Telegraph, “ his own family of Peterboroug! 
Court,” to quote the words of the address drawn up by Mr 
J. M. Le Sage and Mr. W. L. Courtney, and read by the latter 
It was an address written in terms of strong and sincer 
affection for one of the kindest autocrats who ever ruled 
over a great organisation of men and controlled the energic 
of a splendid machine. None can know so well as thos: 
who have had the honour to work with him and for hin 
the extraordinarily inspiring power which Lord Burnhan 
possesses, his generosity of appreciation, his warmth of prais« 
his tact in reproof, his slowness to disparage, and his readiness 
to encourage any sign of ability in the practice of a craft 
of which he is a past master and in which his son, the Hon 
Harry Lawson, so happily displays the transmitted and 
hereditary aptitudes of his father. 

Lord Burnham is himself the epitome of modern British 
journalism. He is the only man living of whom that could 
be said, for he is the last survivor of those who founded th« 
Penny Press, away back in the sixties of the last century, 
when “‘ the taxes on knowledge,” as they were called, wer 
only just repealed, and it was a subject of debate whether 
a penny paper could possibly pay its way. But “ the 
shavings of a penny ’’—to borrow a phrase once used by 
Mr. Gladstone, and in connection, we believe, with the Dail) 
Telegraph itseli—if multiplied a sufficiently large number 
of times, will produce a surprising total, and that particular 
subject of debate did not wait its triumphant answer long 
Those days seem almost incredible to a generation which 
has seen the rise, not merely of the great Halfpenny Press 
but also of a flourishing Illustrated Halfpenny Press, and 
has watched the amazing developments in the arts of 
telegraphy, illustration and printing which have utterly 
revolutionised the methods of Fleet Street. We cannot 
even indicate them here. But the point is that Lord Burnham 
has faced every new development not merely with courage 
but with an openness of mind and a receptivity of new ideas 
which is perhaps the crowning gift that Fortune has to bestow 
upon her favoured ones. Lord Burnham has met ever 
challenge of his supremacy with an answering smile. When 
his rivals have spurted he has spurted too, and the Daz) 
Telegraph has lost no ground that it has won in the affections 
of its special public—the middle classes of England. Why? 
Some day, perhaps, Lord Burnham may be coaxed into 
telling his own secret. But if we may hazard a guess, the 
real secret—beyond the sound business instinct which is 
taken for granted in discussing great success—is that the 
Daily Telegraph has always been a human paper. There 
is still no better motto for the journalist than the old saying 
of Terence, “‘I am a man and I consider nothing human 
to be outside my province.” Lord Burnham’s newspaper 
has been, and still is, a paper with a heart. Sometimes, 
perhaps, it has worn its heart too much on its sleeve for the 
taste of the fastidious. But tastes change quickly, whilk 
human nature changes very slowly. A long succession of 
warm-hearted men have served under Lord Burnham, and 
have caught an additional glow from his generous and dis- 
cerning enthusiasms and from his strong zeal to do service 
where service was to be done, either in the swift relief of 
distress or in the maintenance of the national ideal. 

It was suggested by one of the speakers at the first 
presentation that the testimonial was rather a tribute to 
Lord Burnham’s personality than to his great newspaper. 
The “family of Peterborough Court” may well smile at 
so impossible a distinction. No one can detach the 
Daily Telegraph from Lord Burnham. For he is the 
Daily Telegraph and will be while life endures. And may 
that be long! F. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

MONG the features of English life that are changing 
or passing away altogether, one of the most interest- 
ing is patois, and it has been a great pleasure to 
read Miss Elizabeth Wright’s Rustic Speech and 
Folk-lore (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 

Almost on opening the first page we come across 
, curious example of a word passing out of speech. She 
juotes a literary periodical of 1913 in which a reviewer, 
riticising the phrase “‘ The dappled paddock loping by,”’ 
remarks : ‘* We had supposed in our ignorance that ‘ paddock ’ 
vas a term applied to green fields or pastures,’ and then 
nakes mirth of the idea of that kind of paddock * loping ”’ 
by. But the word “ paddock” was once the most familiar 
name in many districts of England for the frog. In parts 
ff Scotland and the North of England it is still in common 
usage. The reviewer would have known the word if he had 
been really familiar with the works of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
to say nothing about such obscure poets as William Shake- 
speare and Robert Herrick. Stevenson, we remember, 
was particularly fond of the passage, “‘ cold as paddocks.” 
It would be well if other writers, before expressing in terms 
of pride their ignorance of local, even Scotch, words, would 
look up their Chaucer, where many of the so-called dialect 
words are to be found. Another exercise to which they 
can be recommended is to study old spelling in its relation 
to rustic pronunciation. It is pretty well recognised by 
scholars nowadays that in the past people were not 
so random about their spelling as was once supposed. 
Very little study is enough to show that they spelt by 
the ear. It would be possible to give a great number of 
examples, but one may be sufficient. On a tombstone 
near Gillsland, gate is spelled “ gay-et,”’ faith ‘ fay-eth,” 
here “ he-er.”” But anyone listening to the local patois will 
hear the words pronounced to-day exactly as they were written 
three hundred years ago. And if enquiry be continued 
into the so-called mis-spellings of Elizabethan times, it will 
be found that this pronunciation, if not common to the whole 
of England, prevailed in very considerable portions of it. 

These would be good reasons, if there were none other, for 

preserving our dialect words ; but in her delightful chapters 

Miss Wright gives a thousand reasons equally as good. We 

can scarcely open a page without finding something of great 

interest to our readers. For example, we have frequently 
had letters about the name which is given to the 
smallest pig of a litter. Our authoress gives the following list : 


Press). 


Anthony-pig, cadme, Daniel, dilling (a very old word for darling, occur- 


ring in Cotgrave’s Dictionary and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy), greck, 
little Josev, Nicholas. nisgal, pedman, ritling, runt, squab, treseltrype, 
wrenock 


But these are only a few out of 120 titles of distinction, 
some of the most interesting of which have appeared in 
our “ Correspondence ’’ columns. She gives about a dozen 
for the foxglove. The most interesting are “ fairy fingers,”’ 
“fairy glove,” “fairy petticoats,” “fairy thimbles,” 
‘witches’ thimbles,”’ because they are all connected with 
the same bit of folk-lore. Foxglove would, of course, be more 
properly spelt “ folk’s-glove.”” We can almost tell the popu- 
larity of an idea by the number of words by which it 
may be expressed. Our authoress says : 

rhere are approximately 1,350 words meaning to give a person a thrashing, 
and to get drunk. There 


a fool \ few names taken at 


and an almost innumerable quantity meaning to die, 
ways of telling a person he is 


Chuftin head, coof, 


are some I, 306 


random are gapus, gauvison, goostrumnoodle, Jerry 


pattick, mee-maw, ning-nang, nornigig, rockey-codlin, Sammy-suck-egg, 


snoul, stook fom-coddy, vawnev, vonnack \ time cumulative effect is 


introductory adjectives, with or without a final pronoun, 
o at’s daft Watty ; 


produced by few 
Thoo goffeny goavey, it's the 
Thah yert, 
terms for a slattern, such as 
mad Mol 


trail- 


in such personal remarks as : 


You drumble-drone, dunder-headed slinpols gawmiless, sack'ess, 
headed fooil thah 


Daftock, dawps, 


There are about 1.050 


drazzle-drozzle, flammakin, hagmahush, lirrox, 


* the woods, mawkin, moggy, rubbacrock, slanmeorch slommocks, 


tengs, trash-mire, wally-draigle 

A most fascinating line of thought is hinted at in regard 
to the various words used denoting a stream of water. Why 
are there so many becks in Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Durham and Yorkshire, and only one, Wansbeck, in Northum- 
berland 2? We tear ourselves away from “ beck” with reluc- 
tance ; the geographical distribution of the words for girl or 
voung woman is the enticing cause. ‘* Mauther’’ was of 
common use in Norfolk when Sir Thomas Browne, 1605 
1682, wrote, and it has not gone out yet. Atthe time of the 
translation of the Bible, the favourite word was ‘ maid,” 
as we find from such expressions as ‘ The maid was fair and 


beautiful,” and ‘“*Can a maid forget her ornaments ? 
Che word “ girl’ occurs only twice in the Authorised Version, 
and in one passage at least “wench” is used: ‘“ And a 
wench went and told them.” In the South part of England 
“wench” has got an ugly meaning attached to it, but in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire it is a term of endearment; in 
Cheshire it is simply the feminine of * lad.” 
the North Country equivalent, though “lassie ’’ is 
common in Scotland. 

Making another dip into this encyclopedic word-book, 
we find a note upon phrases referring to death that shows 
how country people did not fail to bring a sense of humour 
even to this dread incident in life history. The quotation 
is a long one, but its length may be excused for its interest : 


Lass Is 


More 


Che phrases referring to death are of many kinds, some cold and common- 


place, some grim, and a few almost poetical. Among them are: he has 
put his spoon in the wall; he is gone to the mole country; he is singing 
Whillaloya to the day nettles; he’s gone deeod sure enough, an’ iv he’s 
ta’en his brass wi’ him it’ll be melted bi neaw ; thou'l niver be satistied til 
thoo gets thi moothful a mould is a phrase used to a grumbling, discontented 
person ; he’s nowt good for till he’s happed up (buried, lit. covered), said 


of a miserly churl; they've a-putt poar ol’ Bill tu bevd wi’ a show! (shovel 
tu-day ; of a delicate person not yet old, it is said: he'll never carry a grey 


toppin’ whoam ; of a person too ill to be likely to recover it is said: 1 fear 


he’s boun’ up padjantree ; the sexton has shaked his shool at him 


Another section on which we should have liked to have 
commented at greater length is that relating to the ‘“‘ gabble 
rachets,” or, as they are called in the book, ‘“ Gabriel 
Ratchets.”” The late Canon Atkinson, in his book on Danby 
Dale, has a very interesting account of these so-called spectral 
hounds. The Devil has always been the object of much 
merriment as well as fear, and, as might be expected, ‘ Old 
Harry” yields a most entertaining chapter. Whatever 
people did not like either in vegetable or animal life, they 
seem to have called by some compound of devil. The great 
bindweed, for instance, is the ‘ Devil's garter,’ and the 
«“ Devil’s root”’ is the lesser broom-rape. We are only able 
to cull a few samples from a book that deserves to be read 
in full. It will certainly vield much amusement to all who 
retain their love of country sayings and country ways 

ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL PAINTING 
History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting, trom 
period, includin 
Ancient) and 


beginning of the Renaissance 
the methods and materials of the Painter’s Craft of 
Modern Times, by James Ward. (Chapman and Hall.) 

WALTER PATER said that the most striking 


Eliot was that saying in “‘ Romola,” attributed to Piero di Cosin 


earliest times to the 


passage in the books 
George 
that “the only passionate life is in form and colour.’ Glancing throu; 
Mr. James Ward's History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painti 
one is inclined to believe that the earlier artists were more fascinated by) 
Although many of them had a marvellous contro! 
Book of Kells, rich colour was 


colour than by form 


of decorative line, as, for instance, in the 
greater power in their hands than form, which was not wholly conquerc: 


until the days of the Renaissance. Mr. Ward carries his subject from the 


Renaissance, and promise 


age of the Egyptians until the eve of the 


second volume dealing with the methods of modern painting from the ti 


of Cimabue to our own day The author's careful investigations are 

permanent value, and he takes a broad view of his most interesting subject 
In the Preface he explains that the word “ painting ’’ must not be limited 
to the art of painting pictures. The mosaic designer and worker is equall 


a painter, and so is the embroiderer, although neither of them uses a brush 
in applying their colour to their pictures, but they both decorate or paint in 
With such a liberal interpretation Mr. Ward is able to include n 

only the earliest periods of colour decoration, Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyriat 
Celti 


colour 


Persian, Greek and Roman, but also the Byzantine mosaics and the 


Illuminators rhe illustrations of the earliest workers recall Rafael Meng’s 
count 


curious judgment that “‘ painting never existed as an art in any 


prior to its establishment under the Greeks, nor ever rose to a higher pit: 
than it did amongst those periods.””, Mr. Ward inclines to the view that 


the Greeks were consummate masters of the arts of design and painting, 
no examples exist to 


celebrated picture of Venu 


but it is unfortunate that practically support 


claims of the historians rhe wonders of the 


Anadyomene by Apelles must be left to the imagination. On dealing with 


the pigments used by the carly painters of the Italian and Flemish school 


Mr. Ward approaches more closely to our own age ! 


Of the two hundred 


pigments sold by artists’ colourmen to-day only twenty can be called 
reliable. The artists of the past used more restricted palettes, but some 
ot their experiments were fatal to the permanency of their canvases 


Orpiment, or king’s yellow, was a colour of golden hue which attracted 


both Vandyck and Reynolds. The President mixed carmine and orpiment 


with white lead, and the results were disastrous His later use of as- 
phaltum has destroyed some of his fiaest painting he blackness of the 
shadows in Spanish painting is due to the immoderate use of verdigtis as a 
rapid drier. Mr. Ward warns the artist not to use chrome yellow, although 


it was a favourite pigment with Holman Hunt. His chapter on varnishes 
argument Im the 


When will t 


technical, and the subject is one of continual 


Years ago a French artist asked plaintively : 


is more 


studios 
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absurd custom of varnishing pictures on the eve of the Salon be abolished ? ” 
Mr. Ward suggests that oil paintings should not be varnished until one or 


Ww years after the work is finished Although he professes to write 
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primarily for the use of students, this history should attract the la: 
body of art lovers. When completed it will find a place by the 
Cennini’s famous treatise 


side 





TENNIS 


N these times, when there is so great a lament and so much 
talk of athletic honours being wrested from England, it 
is a pleasant thing to think that all the highest honours 
of tennis are held by Englishmen, and that the International 
Championship Challenge Cup, open to all the world, has, by 

a succession of yearly wins, been won outright by England in 
the person of Mr. Lytton If France has beaten us at our own 
national sport of boxing, vet we have beaten France at her own 
national game, which is no small glory Tennis, both amateur 
and professional, is now universally admitted to be on a higher 
level than it hes ever been before lo be a champion nowadays 
is no longer @ pastime, but requires a combination of qualities 
which must necessarily be extremely rare lo be better than 
Latham, Johnson and 
Fairs means nothing short 
of genius,and to have de 
feated Miles and Beerlein 
may be considered a 
greater achievement than 
to have won in the days ol 
|. Heathcote ; for as that 
most gencrous of critics 
the late Mr. Alfred Lyttel 
ton, often said of himself 
and his contemporaries 
rhe pace ot the modern 
game would have killed 
us rhis was borne out 
by the old French players 
Seraphin and Lesueur 
who both described 
Barre’s game as one ol 
precision, always playing 
the ball over the low part 
of the net with some pace 
and cut without masking 
the direction, and with 
very little forcing and no 
hard hitting as we now un 
derstandit. Inthe sudden 
and tragic death of Mr 
Alfred Lyttelton a great 
and famous tennis person 
ality has been lost. Unlike 
some of the theoretical 
players, he did not in 
veigh against the Ameri 
can railroad service and 
freely admired the 
modern game 
lennis this vear has 
been chiefly remarkabk 
for the fact that for the 
first time in_ history 
the Professional World's 
Championship and the Amateur belong to the same court, and 
rhe Crabbet Park Court is the first to 
hold this honour, and the accompanying photograph of two 


G. F. COVEY. 


Professional World's Tennis Champion 


also the lady champion 


champions is of unique interest. G. F. Covey is not only World's 
Champion, but it would seem that he will soon have the right 
to be considered in a class above all other champions, for neithe: 
of the ex-champions has been found bold enough to face him 
for the last two years, nor has it been found possible to induce 
any fresh challenger to sign articles \ tentative challenge 
issued by E. Johnson was evidently not a serious one, as he could 
not be persuaded to put his name to paper, and though Covey's 
covering money was and is still with the stake-holder, the 
challenge was almost immediately withdrawn. Perhaps from 
his own point of view Johnson was wise, but he is a fine player, 
and if he does not fancy his chances, or nobody will back him 
on level terms, a match at the odds of, let us say, }-15 or 15 
would be of great interest to tennis-lovers. On the form shown 
by him this year, Johnson is not perhaps quite up to Fairs at 
his best. His defeat by Mr. Miles at the odds of 15 came as a 
disappointment to those who hoped to find in him a serious rival 





IN 1913. 


to Covey, but he revived his supporters somewhat by beati; 
Fairs in an exhibition match recently by 3 sets to 2. We stil! 
however, fancy Fairs in a big match, as he cannot now be j; 
good practice, and Fairs in training is a different man to Fairs 
so to speak, “at grass.”’ It is regrettable that we have ha 
no exhibition matches between the two champions, G. F. Cov: 
and Mr. Lytton, this year. Since the Championship the latt: 
has not played at all, and Covey has only played one mati 
against Lambert of Newcastle, to whom he gave the odds of | 
on Lambert’s own court and won 3 sects to 2. This is all the mo 
creditable, considering the ease with which Lambert defeate: 
Dickinson three times in succession, Dickinson having beate; 
Johnson at Prince’s by 3 sets to 1, receiving 15. The Professions 
Handicap at Manchest 
would also have bee 
more interesting had th: 
champion been playing 
\ professional handica; 
without the champion i 
rather like ‘‘ Hamlet 
without the Prince. How 
ever, the two ex-cham 
pions and the ex-chal 
lcnger were there, and th« 
handicap was won by H., 
Lambert, whose play was 
much appreciated. 

The best amateur 
matches seen for many 
veers were those betwee 
Mr. Miles and Mr. Lytton 
and Mr. Lytton and Mr 
Beerlein. Mr. Miles is a 
great sportsman and 
great player, and later on 
won the gold racket fo: 
the fourteenth time. M) 
Baerlein and Mr. Lytton 
were both at their best 
and their wondertul 
powers of return and en- 
durance made the match 
exceptional as a spec- 
tecle. Mr. Beerlein’s de- 
termined resistance anc 
Mr. l.viton’s exhibition ot 


stvle and the wondertul 
pace at which he took the 
winning set at 6—2 will 
not soon be forgotten. 
He proved himsclf a 
great stayer and a fine 
een ee! ees match player. 
HON. NEVILLE 5. LYTTON. Major Cooper Key's 
imateur Tennis Champion 
excellent display in de- 
feating Captain Price for the silver racket and his good fight against 
Mr. Miles for the Gold Prize show that age, when coupled with ex- 
perience and judgment, is not always such a drawback as it is sup- 
posed to be. Mr. Miles’ brilliant play against Johnson proves that 
he is keeping his form, and it is to be hoped that he will seriously 
practise for the Championship next year. J. 
P.S.—Since writing the above an amateur has been found willing to dv 
what no professional would undertake. Covey has received a challenge by 
cable from Mr. Jay Gould, and the match will be played at Philadelphia in 
March. Mr. Gould is the first amateur who has challenged a tennis profes 
sional for the world’s title, and his pluck should mect with universal approval 
It is difficult to judge of Mr. Gould's form by his matches in America, as th 
form of American players, both professional and amatcur, is not as high a- 
in England. Mr. Miles can give substantial odds to Mr. Crane, who is the 
best American amateur next to Mr. Gould, and the best professional is possibly 
about Dickinson's form. In England Mr. Gould had little to spare trom 
Mr. Miles some years ago, and has not met Mr. Baerlein or Mr. Lytvon, so we 
are somewhat in the dark as to his exact capacities, though we know him 
to be very good. We do, however, know Covey’s form, and it is certain 
Mr. Gould has no light task, be he as good as he may. Mr. Lytton will accom- 
pany Covey to America and make a tour in the States. This will probably 
prevent his defending his title in England this year 
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Wie 
Why 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE 
SILENT WOMAN. 


BY 
ELIZABETH AIRA. 
















Y name is_ Tertius 
Vane, and I am an 
artist. Yes! despite 

the scathing criticisms 

levelled against me by an 
unappreciative, indeed a de- 
rijing public, [ still style myself an artist. Truly, I have descended 
from the ideal to the realistic ; but on my pedestal I shivered and 
starved, while at its base I am clothed and fed. Myra has a seal 
plush jacket reaching to her ankles, and her lips have curved back 
into their former pretty smiles. But, because of this descent | 
am no less an artist. Because the big salons where the finest 
representations of national art are displayed decline (without thanks) 
my “‘ dream pictures ’’—because of this I am no less an artist than 
are you an author, since, after futile attempts for recognition of 
your genius in the “ shilling monthlies,”” you write flippant jokes 
and light verse for the ‘penny wecklies.”” After all, public 
appreciation weighs very light when balanced against a full purse. 

But my purse was almost empty on the night that | arrived at the 
Silent Woman,” and I stood on the verge of despair. | was tired, 

for my satchel was heavy, and my easel and stool cumbersome. 

Moreover, I had walked from S$ —, a distance of seven miles, 

expecting any moment to find myself at the little wayside inn. | 

had passed the ‘‘Bull at the Post ”’ and ‘‘ The Lamb,’’ but the “‘ Silent 

Woman ” had a reputation, and [ had pushed on to find it—-or her. 

At last I stood before the open door. The sign itself was not there, 

but the post was, and the iron frame, with its couple of heavy hooks ; 

the picture was down for renovation, it being the month of May and 
the fashion in those parts to “spring clean’”’ even to the sign- 
boards. I slung my satchel from my shoulder and deposited the 
easel and stool in a corner of the bar. “Is this the ‘Silent 

Woman ?’”’ I asked. 

The mistress of the ‘‘ Silent Woman ”’ was young, with a ruddy 
complexion and comely, round figure. She looked up at m« 
enquiringly, pausing with a mug of frothy beer in her hand. 
“Yes,” she said, “ it is.” 

**T’ve heard,” I said, ‘“‘ that I can get a clean bed here and a 
savoury supper. Is that the truth ?” 

‘It is the truth,”’ she replied, ‘“‘ the bed is made of feathers 
plucked from Gribblewhite’s (Gribblewhite was the landlord of the 
inn) own geese, and the sheets are fine linen. As to supper ”’ (with 
a sniff of contempt at the question) “‘ as to supper, a cut from one 
of our own cured gammons and a couple of eggs from our own barn- 
yard, fried in its fat—you won’t beat that, L reckon, in all Suffolk.” 
I agreed, and went through to the little parlour on the right cf 
the bar, sitting down gloomily. If this venture failec, ruin stared 
me in the face, and I saw but the one escape—the cowardly fate 
of the world’s “ failures.”” Myra’s words ringing in my ears did 
but accentuate my melancholy. “Ideals! Ideals, forsooth | 
Drop them, Tertius, and do something #ea/.__In this age of shams- 
the real thing pavs.” 

Of course, Myra really knew nothing about it, but I could not 
forget her words. | opened out my satchel and surveyed one after 
another of my exquisite dream pictures, each a shattered hope. 
‘Well!’ I said to myself, “ it I must prostitute my art, so be it ; 
but the talent need not and shall not die! One day the world 
shall own mc—one day the world shall cry out for my ideals ! 
In the meantime—! must degrade and humiliate myself, for 
Myra’s sake.” | stretched out mv feet to the warmth of the fire, 
throwing on another log from the chimney corner; then, worn 
out in body and mind, fell asleep. To dream—a most horrible 
dream—-a nightmare. [I dreamed that a woman, headless, 
carrying the decapitated member in her hands, stood before me. 
She wore a bright blue dress closely pleated round the waist, 
which gave her just the appearance of a ‘‘ Noah’s Ark ’’ woman ; 
she had on an apron with pointed pockets, and her shoes were 
black and shining. Round her shoulders she wore a lace edged 
kerchief, and a high, white ruffle hid the uglv line that separated 
head from trunk. The ghastly head she carried in her two hands 
was in keeping with the rest ; wide opened eyes—and a red mark 
about the white neck. I was just going to end the dream by 
crving out, when someone spoke. “‘ It’s nearly done,’’ said the 
voice, a tender pleasantly modulated voice of a woman. “ I've 
only got to accentuate the horrible glare in the eyeballs, and 
bring out the ruffling of the lace about her throat; she'll be ready 
to hang to-morrow, and then I must fly, for they want the 


, 


“White Peruke’’ done up at Gommer- 
sal’s, and I promised them next.” The 
words floated away, and a delicious 
twang of ham and the frizzling of eggs 
came from the kitchen into the tiny 
parlour. Ina few minutes my meal 
was on the table, and I noticed that the fire had been made up. 1 
must have slept quite a long time. | woke early, refreshed 
next dav. Mv room wasin the front, and the little inn stood right 
on the highway. Just across the road wasa large pond edged by 
willows, reedy at its edges, but smoothly clear in the middk 

reflecting the tleecy clouds in a blue May sky, and some dozens 
of Mr. Gribblewhite’s young goslings were turning somersaults 
therein with enviable abandon. Voices came up from below: 

‘* She’s a stunner!’ in Mr. Gribblewhite’s voice ; ‘a stunner ! 
She'll never tell our secrets! I'll be bound for that! I’m proud 
to see her there proud, I tell you! She's the real thyng.”’ 

Then somebody sang, not Mr. Gribblewhite, certainly, for 
from his voice such melody could never come. Somebody sang 
and behind the song you could hear laughter. 

“An artist’s ideal 

Is to portray the real, 

In this age of delusion and sham! 

You expect to be foss’t 

By my Bul! ati the Post 

And you know you’!l be fleeced at my Lamb.”’ 

Foolish, doggere! words ; but I was rested, and could smile 
at the silly wit. I dressed quickly and went down to the parlour 
To my surprise and annoyance it was already occupied. It was 
occupied by a girl not more, | should say, than five and twenty 
with pretty, irregular features, and dressed for a journey. Sh« 
had evidently some time ago finished her breakfast, and for a 
brief moment I thought she was examining my sketching things. 

“What next ?”’ Lsaid to myself. “What next, I wonder! Upon 
my woid, these twentieth century girls are distinctly out of bounds! ”’ 

Then [ raised my eves again and saw that it was #0/ my case 
for that stood just as I had left it in a corner of the room. Thx 
giri took out picture after picture, huge things, surveying cach with 
sharp, critical eyes, but since she faced me only the blank backs 
of her works of art were visible. At last | ventured a“ 

‘Good morning,’’ she returned, 

) eee you too are an artist.” 

“ Yes,”’ she replied, ‘ I’m an artist ’’ adding, ingenuously, “* and 
this is my very busiest time of all the year.’ 

I smiled, grimly. ‘‘ You’re in luck’s way,” 





Good day 


1 said, “ to have 


a busy time of the year. My times, unfortunately, don’t take 
on such pleasant variations! I’m always slack!” 
Her grave eyes met mine with true womanly pity Oh ! 


I’m so sorry,” she said, ‘‘ so dreadfuly sorry! I can understand 
so well! You see I’ve beer through it all as 

I looked at her, shaking my head. She continued: ‘“ But 
you're notalone. We've all felt something of it! Then, suddenly 
our turn comes, and we can look back and smile.” 

‘* Smile ! ; at despair ? ”’ 

“Ah! That’s a word that ought never to have found its 
way into either dictionaries or human hearts. That’s a 
we don’t allow! And when our turn comes we know 
there really never was such a word.”’ 

“ Tt’s evident,’’ I said, bluntly 
yet, for, Miss——’”’ 

** Bernadine West.”’ 

‘* For, Miss Bernadine West, unless my new wretched venture 
succeeds, [I’m done! Done! I stand now on the brink oft 
: the place you say doesn’t exist and it wants 
but the unfriendly hand of another disappointment to throw 
me over its edge.”’ 

‘* Ah!” she said, eyeine me sadly, “ 

I laughed, sardonically. ‘‘ Yes,’’ I said: ‘‘ it’s mv ideals 
that have brought me step bv step to despair. Listen. I’m 
neither a ‘ Futurist’ nor a ‘ Cubist.’ but a ‘dream painter 
I aim at the very highest. And I’m unacknowledged—derided 
by an unsympathetic public. No one wants my talent. As 
a matter of fact, my life insurance money would be worth more 
than | am—to my nearest relative.”’ 

‘Oh, vou mustn’t sav that! You mustn’t say 
she cried : ‘‘ that’s never truc There’s always someone—— 


word 


that my turn hasn't come 


you, too, have ideals.”’ 


that !”’ 


! 
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I evaded her words Be that as it may,’’ I replied, “‘ I’m 
coming down from my pedestal. I’ve had an offer to do some 
of that crude, ugly picture post-card work! And I’ve accepted 
it It’s mv last chance! I’m scouring the country for curious 

sign-boards’ over village inns—there! Now you know! 
Come ! you've never had to feel such ignominy as that!” 

She was silent, bending low over her pictures, as | thought 
initialling them. : 

I went on, hotly: “‘ But in any case I’m net bound to inter- 
pret them as vulgarly common as they are painted. I can at least 
rectify som. of the most absurd and grotesque mistakes ear 

She looked up, quietly, a curious light in her eyes and a 
whimsical smile on her lips. ‘‘ Take my advice,’’ she said, 
and don’t try to improve on ‘ your last chance.’ If sign-boards 
ire your only hope, let them be sign-boards pure and simple ! 
be either realistic or idealistic, Mr. Vane, but don’t try to work 
the two together.”’ 

There was something of Myra in that last speech, and I 
looked up to answer. Miss Bernadine West was rapidly putting 
up her monstrous works of art, and strapping them together 
Chere came a thudding, whirring little motor to the door. 

{ must be off; that’s my car,”’ she said, with vivacity. I’m 
du at CThekley-in-the-Hole at ten o'clock Good-bye, Mr. 
Vane, and good luck to you! Remember—be rca!.”’ 

With that, she gathered up her traps, and, looking out of 
the window a moment later, I saw her in the car, her hands 
at the wheel 

Good Heavens!” | cried. “Busy! at ten o'clock! 
What's her art, I should like to know! Brush painting, in the 
board schools, for any money! Teaching clodhoppers’ children, 
who ought to be scrubbing floors, to wield the pencil.’”’ I was 
furious at her successes and my own failures, and strolled out 
into the sunshine. A creaking overhead made me look up. 
rhe sign! Ah! the very woman I had seen in my fireside 
dream in the little parlour The same gaudy picture The 
Noah's Ark figure, kerchief and ruffle, all complete \ facsimile 
of my dream I stood spellbound—and Mrs. Gribblewhite at 
the moment approached me 

‘“ We've got the sign up again you see, Sir,’’ she said, “ and 
t first-rate job, too rhere’s not another to touch it in all the 
county It’s the Silent Woman,”’ she laughed, a laugh directed 
iwainst her own sex, “‘ you can see what it means, Sit She's 

ilent, because she’s got no head! Some say ‘ keep your head 
on your shoulders,’ but J say, better still, ‘carry it in your 
hands.’ What say vou, Sir? Not that | much believe in that 
fancy Any woman who likes can keep her own secrets.’’ She 
vave an arch smile from beneath her black evebrows, and 
went indoors 


| fixed up my easel and began to make a quick sketch I 
had very soon reproduced the quaint sign It was a new one 
to me and I liked'the humour of it; besides, a curious truth im- 
pressed me as | worked on it. That truth was my own inability 
to improve upon it After all a sign-board is a sign-board 


who had said that ?)—a crude, garish thing at best, but some 
how, when you go to work to improve it, all the originality is 
soon gone, and it is a stupid blend of ideal and real Who, 
by the way, had said that 2?) Oh, Miss Bernadine West, of cours 
Well, Miss Bernadine West was right quite right 

| now entered into the much-despised work with a vigow 
ind interest which surprised me; which, indeed, at one time 
{ should have deemed impossible I scoured the villages round, 
making the Silent Woman my headquarters. My bed was soft 
und clean, and Gribblewhite’s poultry always good; also I had 
in underlying hope that one day I might meet Miss Bernadine 
West, whose sound advice and ready sympathy had helped me 
not a little. Sign-boards took on for me an extraordinary 
fascination I made the most careful replicas possible, to be 
still further reduced to post-card size, for | soon found that 
however small my sketches might be, nothing short of absolute 


reproductions would be of the slightest value. I tried once or 
twice to introduce some of my “ dream painting ’’ ideas, but it 
was a fatal error. The pictures in each case became grotesquely 


characterless. No! this sign-board painter, whoever the fellow 
was, knew his work, and mine was only to reproduce his. It 
was a humiliating fact. Then I began to wonder—had this man 
no doubt he would call himself an artist ; had this painter of sign- 
boards, too, once held ideals? I told myself ‘* never,’ for he 
was totally unashamed of his crude, ugly efforts. Indeed, 
he had evident pride in it, for his initials, B.W., appeared on each. 
One man appeared to have the monopoly in this part of the 
county, and | must own that whenever I observed a different 
signature, the work was of very inferior type [ always looked 
for that B.W. Another fresh interest, by the way! Who was 
B.W.? Then something made me laugh, for I caught sight of 
my own initials in the corner of my finished copy. Well, I could 
not throw stones at the other fellow. 
| had done a series of the oddest signs | could find, among 
them ‘‘ The Crown of Thorns,’”’ ‘‘ The Angel in the Hoop.” 
The Goat in Armour,”’ ‘“‘ The White Peruke ’’ (and somehow 
this last had a familiar dream ring about it), ‘‘ The Colt and the 
Cradle ’’ and others, all so realistic that the most untutored 
waytarer could interpret without looking at the printed words 
below At the end of my third week at the Silent Woman, 
just as | was preparing to move on, I heard one day the familiar 
thud of a car at the door, and looked out of the window, to 
meet Miss Bernadine West’s eves. She was exchanging ‘‘ Good 
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mornings ”’ all round, and I felt a little out of it, that so far ther, 


was not one for me. But it came. She entered the room al! 
smiles, and her friendly hand held out. ‘*‘ How are you getti; 


on ?’”’ she asked, adding, “* But I know You have learned tha: 
there is still a place for you among your fellows, that the wor}, 
still wants you and your talent. And you are satisfied. A, 


I right ? 

You are both right and wrong,’’ I answered, frank! 

| certainly am working, with good prospect of success, 

the work is not on the whole as uncongenial as I thought 
would be—but my degradation is, I should say, about complet 
I’m simply making replicas of common, crude pictures, entir: 
devoid of any artistic merit, and so pandering to the tast¢ 
a plebeian public—-but about the work itself there is, | adn 
a certain fascination, and I have not wholly hated it.” 

Miss West looked at me, dubiously. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said 
her matter-of-tact way, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Vane, | hope your ‘ plebei 
public ’ will pay you as generously as mine pays me. Com 
May I look at your pictures ? ”’ 

I assured her “‘ Yes,’’ and she bent over them. 

‘They are very sweet,” she said. You make me qu 
envious. They are exquisitely tender, and yet—they are 
unmistakably sign-boards! They are perfect, even to t 
initials.” Peering closer, ‘‘ I like them ever so much.” 

I was mollified. Is there a man living who does not wai 
to a woman’s praise? ‘I took vour advice,’”’ I said, wi 
magnanimous candour, “and it was sound. I have ma 
absolute reproductions. But, Miss West, can vou imagine 
fellow who paints these originals? / can. I can see him 
his velvet hat and Norfolk coat, dragging his tackle round fr 
public-house to public-house. [ can see him flourish his palette ar 
brushes for the benefit of admiring village crowds. Can’t vou ? 

Miss Bernadine West did not immediately answer. The1 

I have never imagined him—just like that,’ she said. 

* Tell me, then, how do vou see him ?”’ 

She met my eves with a pretty but rather wistful smi! 
Her voice was tender. 1 see her just an ordinary girl, wl 
starved on her ideals, but on her realistic work supports hers« 
and an invalid brother, who is too ill to keep himself. They hay 
a little cottage, with a piece of garden large enough to keep hit 
happy and to let him feel that he works, and she has 2 moto 
which she drives herself. I see her, Mr. Vane ’’—and now s! 
laughed—‘‘a_ replica of the girl at vour side.” 


[ stared hard at her. Then she was the sign painter ! 
was horribly ashamed. ‘‘ Miss West,’’ I cried, “I ought t 
apologise for all the unkind things - 

She held up her hand. “ Don’t try,”’ she said, “ there’ 


not time! I’m in a hurry, as usual, for Mr. Chesterton, at th 
Purple Pig, wants a new sign I’ve got the design all ready—it 
only a matter of the sign itself, and that will be up in a few days 

But stay,’’ L cried. ! must apologise—I must compl 
ment 7 

You need not apologise,’ she said, “‘ for you only spok 
the truth. As for compliments—the highest you can pay me 
to continue to copy my art.”’ She shook hands, and with 
smiling ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ was gone. 


I was wending my way homewards, but near a small village 
stopped a tramp, asking the way to the nearest inn. He pointec 
with a dirty finger backwards. The Purple Pig,”’ he said 
‘“ Chesterton’s.”’ I smartened my pace and reached the Purpk 
Pig. She was a noble creature, swinging out boldly in the air 
with massive hams and heavy chaps. Her tail was crisp an 
curly. She stood on a field of the greenest grass, a flaming | une 
sky above her head. Did the sign-board swing—or did I hear a 
erunt ? In the right-hand corner was the signature of my 
unabashed little friend, B. W 


“FIFTY CARICATURES.” 


AX,” who has recently issued fifty more caricatures to thx 





world—Fijty Caricatures (Heinemann)—is like Goethe 
Victor Hugo, G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and othe 
great men, an artist. In art all men are equal, except whe 
they get upon a Hanging Committee Perhaps it would b: 
safer to call ‘‘ Max” a caricaturist rather than an artist 
Henry Ospovat was a fine artist who was also a caricaturist. There ar 
many portrait-painters who are admirab‘e caricaturists, although they do no 
care to be reminded of the fact. Mr. Beerbohm never aspired to rank amon: 
the artists, although he has exhibited from time to time at the New Englis 
Art Club. But then, as we all know, to exhibit at the New English Art Clu 
does not necessarily imply that a man can paint or draw—on the contrar\ 
So “* Max”’ will hardly be angry with us for saying that he draws as crudel 
as when he first pirouetted into town from Oxford. His art is infantile, so wea 
technically that he might almost accuse Fate of behaving cruelly to him. H« 
was born before his time. Instead of being a mild cynic he might have heralde« 
some new dispensation, some wonderful artistic revolution. As the leader ot 
the ‘* Maxistes’”’ he should have established a vaster fame. The opportunity 
has been lost, and he must remain ** Max,”’ the caricaturist, the last descendant 
of the lively cartoonists of the late eighteenth century His last collection o1 
caricatures, published byMr. Heinemann, will be welcomed. It pokes fun a 
our friends, at the people we read of in the papers, at the men we ought to know 
and at some others we have every wish to avoid. ‘* Max” does not make fu 
of women, which is fit and proper, and as it should be. If his artistic technique 
were strong enough to allow him to draw a woman his good manners would 
probably not be so much in evidence. These drawings do not suffer from at 
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absence of sex. Woman, at the present moment, is so essentially comic in every- 
dav life that there is no need for a caricaturist to accentuate the humours of 
the situation. ‘‘ Max’s” caricatures are valuable because they throw amusing 
flashlights upon our contemporaries. There is a slightly acid taste in his fun, 
and some of the jokes are as dis- 
\ippointing as a damp squib. Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw standing on his 
ead is no longer a joke, but a lament- 
able statement of fact. A child has 
cently been discovered who, by reason 
faperverted sight, really does view 
he world topsy-turvy Logically, Mr. 
haw ought to butter his bread upside- 
ywn, and eat his lentils off an inverted 
late with the handle of his fork 
“he case is one rather for an 
phthalmic surgeon than ‘* Max.” 
The portrait of Mr. Joseph Pennell 
inking of the Old One has a gentle 
rony which would have delighted 
Whistler. Mr. Pennell is only happy 
vhen he is annoyed by the British. 
bviously, therefore, supreme bliss can 
nly be attained by him by living in th« 
iidst of this repellent race. Whistler 
uffered from the same complaint as 
iis disciple, but he was never tortured 
»vy the eternal thought that someon 
else was trying to write a life of 
Whistler. The theatrical caricatures 
wwe the best in the book. Any man 
f strong personality is more or less of a caricature, for caricature is 
simply an exaggeration of manner, as easy to meet in the street as to find 
in the pages of a sketch-book. ‘‘ Max” is not sosavage as the late Henry 
Ospovat, whose drawings of theatrical and music-hall stars were an unfailing 
joy to those privileged to see his portfolios. But when ‘ Max ”’ draws Charles 
Hawtrey and Gerald du Maurier the result is a trifle cruel. Even Mr. 
George Grossmith is not unduly flattered. ‘“ Little Tich” bitterly resented 
his caricature by Ospovat—a curious fact, for the tiny comedian never 
attempted to hide on the stage physical peculiarities Ospovat perhaps 
unkindly intensified. But no man ever sees himself as others see him. 
Probably the mandril at the Zoo would object to his photograph as a 
slanderous exaggeration, while the king-penguin undoubtedly looks upon 
the humans who crowd round his cage as rather clumsy and absurd travesties 
of the dignified beings who live in the Antarctic. 
It is difficult to follow many of Mr. Beerbohm’s recondite jokes. In 
a drawing dated 1909 an artist’s model tells Mr. George Moore ** Ought 
to be ashamed o’ yerseli—coming an’ taking the bread out o’ us poor girls’ 
mouths,” and the author of Evelyn Innes looks mildly  apologeti 
[he jest may have been riotously funny in 1909. In 1913 even Chelsea 
cannot solve the riddle of the caricaturist’s merriment. This is ‘‘ Max’s” 
weak spot. We can understand Sir Edgar Speyer watching the bath 
chairs go by, as he ** meditates a yet wider control of our traction.” Bu 
** Lord Londonderry and Lord Curzon explaining to the Duke of Devon- 
shire a joke of Mr. Gosse’s”’ is difficult to comprehend, for Mr. Goss« 
never intentionally made a joke in his life. We feel that the joke itself is 
hidden from us. In his political caricatures ‘‘ Max” is impartial. ** Mr. Asquith 
in office " will appeal to the ardent Tory exactly as much as the drawing 
of Mr. Bonar Law arm-in-arm with Tariff Reform will enchant the Free 
Trader. Tariff Reform, by the way, wears spats 
In cases of distinction (his own portrait, for example) the 


Mr. Beerbohm’s boots are 
not convincing 

‘feet furniture,” 
“*Max ” does not love his man the boots become huge, shapeless blobs. It is 


to use an Americanism, are small and tapering. But when 
an unfailing test of the predilections of the caricaturist. Otherwise ‘‘ Max ” is 
light in his touch. Gillray bludgeoned his subjects. ‘* Max” uses a rapier 
rather let us say a fleuret, for there is 
always a button on his foil. Although 
the victim is compelled to cry 


* touché,”” he suffers no bodily hurt 
Posterity will thank Mr. Beerbohm 
for these cartoons Fiftv vears hence 
they will offer the same inscrutable 
problems as the scurrilous engravings 
in the old Town and Country Magazine 
Contributors to Notes and Queries will 
be laboriously contradicting cach other 
in that fascinating weekly over such 
plates as that showing Mr. Justice 
Darling holding out his black cap, with 
the words: ‘“* Oh, and get some bells 
sewn on this cap, will you?” This 
drawing alone will unlock a wealth of 
anecdote and tradition now in the 
making. Mr. Harold Begbie receiving 
a cheque from Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll will mean a visit to the British 
Museum to discover what Mr. Harold 
Begbie did. Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll will not cause the same trouble, 
for, by that time, there will probably 
be a statue to him on the Embank- 
ment. And what fun there will be in 
attempting to name the five gentlemen 
who plaintively ask: ‘“‘ Are we as 
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machinery and scientific methods of 


have passed 
over this 
country with- 
out leaving any 
impression on 
the farmers. 
The land is 
still tilled in 
much the same 
way as in the 
davs of Noah! 
The simplest 
and most 
primitive tools 
and imple 

ments are still 
emploved to 
break up and 
prepare the 
The 
plough, drawn 
by a pair of 
zebus, is a very 
crude affair. 
The share, 
made of soft 


soil. 


IN 
PERSIA. 





A WELL FOR ARTIFICIAL IRRIGATION, 


IVILISATION has as vet 


made little progress in 
Western modern inventions in agricultural 
cultivating 





TAKING THE THRESHING MACHINE 
TO THE FIELD. 


iron imported from Sweden, is attached to rough wooden 
bars made by the village carpenter, and the plough is fastened 





TO FLATTEN THE FIELD AND COVER THE SEED. 
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to the heavy yoke by a chain. The soil is merelyscratched depends entirely on the physical exertion of the driv 
on the surface, for the depth to which the share penetrates who is often merely a youth. As soon as the rainy se: 





PREPARING THE FIELD FOR ARTIFICIAL IRRIGATION. 





CLEANING WHEAT BEFORE IT GOES TO THE MILL. 


son sets in, generally some 
where about November, field 
work begins. Only iwo kind 
of grain are grown in Far: 
wheat for bread and barle 
for the food of the horses 
donkeys and mules, thougl 
now it is also often used fo: 
baking purposes by the poore: 
classes. When the seed ha 
been sown, a plank, five feet 
long by one and a half feet 
broad, pressed down by th 
weight of the driver, who 
stands on it, is driven over the 
ground to level it and to cove: 
the seed so that it shall not be 
washed out when the fields ar 
flooded by artificial irrigation. 
If the rains are good and 
plentiful, the young green 
blades soon show above 
ground ; but if the nourishing 
element fails, artificial irriga- 
tion must be resorted to, and 
the few springs which exist in 
the Shiraz Valley become worth 
a good deal of money. 

Water is scarce in Southern 
Persia, and has to be bought 
by most farmers throughout a 
dry season. On specified days 
in the week each field owner 
gets his supply for certain 
hours. The fields are then 
flooded, and to retain the 
water as much as_ possible 
each division is crossed by 
numbers of dams, two feet 
high, which confine the water, 
and in this way the earth is 
thoroughly soaked. Where 
running water is not obtain- 
able, wells and underground 
channels are dug. From the 
wells, some of which are as 
much as sixty or one hundred 
feet deep, the water is drawn 
by horses or other animals. A 
rope attached to the harness 
runs over a wooden wheel on a 
gantry above the well mouth. 
The “bucket” consists of 
the skin of a sheep or other 
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WINNOWING THE 
quadruped, from the neck of which the water flows into a 
basin level with the ground, and then through narrow channels 
to the growing crops. These wells can be seen and the 
squeaking noise of the wooden wheels heard throughout 
the land. The canals, very often many miles long, are 
covered aqueducts, through which the water is led from the 
mountains to the plains and villages. The soil thrown up 
in digging these passages forms mounds at the mouth of 
the shafts, which are sunk at intervals of twenty-five or 
thirty yards. The digging of these canals is a special trade, 
and the secret of their construction is guarded jealously by 
the men who earn their living in this manner. 

The crops begin to ripen and harvesting starts towards 
July in the Shiraz Valley, but earlier as one goes further 
South! The simple sickle is the only reaping implement 
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OF A STACK. 

used all over the vast country. When the crop is reaped it 
is not tied into sheaves, but is merely stacked up as hay is 
treated in England. When threshing-time arrives, the 
simplest of machines appears on the scene. It is combined 
thresher and chaff-cutter. Between two broad wooden 
runners there is a pair of wooden rollers, in which short, 
wide, blunt knife blades are fixed. The upper part consists 
of four wooden uprights, on which a board is mounted as a 
seat for the driver. A pair of zebus drag this machine ove1 
the straw, which is spread flat on the ground, and is cut, 
or, rather, broken, up by the constantly rotating knives 
while the pressure of the runners separates the grain from 
the husks. The weight of the driver supplies the necessary 
pressure. It takes eight or ten days to thresh out a stack 
and when this is finished, if the wind is blowing freshly, the 
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Winnowing can_ begin. gain a very simple instrument, 
merely a wooden fork, is all that is used by the peasants. 
The monsoon, which blows in August and September over 
Southern Persia ,plays an important part in this proceeding. 
The winnowers start on the .weather-side of the threshed 
stack tossing the straw into the air with their forks, the 
breeze blows the light chaff several yards to leewards, where 
it collects in a heap, while the heavy grain falls at the feet 
of the workers, and in this rough-and-ready manner the 


separation of the grain from the chaff is effected. The 
remaining operations of harvesting are very simple. The 
chaff is baled up in large, specially made nets, and 
brought on donkeys to the villages, while the grain 
follows in bags on the backs of camels or donkeys. The 


poor people are now allowed to glean over the fields, sifting 
the dust and gathering such grain and chaff as are left. 
Before the grain goes to the mill it is cleaned once more 
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in a stone mortar with heavy wooden pestles, to get rid o 
the remaining husks. The Persian wheat bread is sold in 
big, flat, pancake-like pieces called sangak (from sang, the 
stone), from the fact that it is baked in an oven with a floo: 
of heated pebbles. As it is so thin, it is baked through int; 
crust, and tastes best while still hot. As the poorer classes 
all over the South of Persia live on nothing else but bread 
the harvest means everything to them, and the price « 
wheat is a very serious matter. Bread riots break out i 
prices reach the famine point, and are a source of muc! 
trouble to the authorities. Many a Governor has had t 
face them, and therefore it is the aim of every ruler in Far 
as soon as he enters the gates of its capital to fix a lov 
price for the bread, which means that all the poorer classe 
praise him and stand by his side while the big landowner 
grumble and intrigue against him to get him removed t 
some other district. A. HEINICKE. 





MANORS AND MANORIAL RIGHTS. 


HE somewhat drastic action of Judge Parry in striking 
out several actions brought by a lord of a manor to 
recover quit-rents and customary fees from the copy- 
holders of the manor serves to draw attention to the 
question whether these claims of ancient rights can 

be allowed to exist much longer In the opinion of many the 
time has arrived when a clean sweep should be made of these 
relics of the feudal tenures by an immediate compulsory con- 
version of all copyholds into freeholds and the extinguishment 
of manorial rights, of course with reasonable compensation for 
vested interests that is a reasonable con- 


any detriment to 


sequence of such extinguishment Some such course was 


strongly advocated by the Royal Commission on Land Transfer, 
and the Bill for the reform of real property law recently laid 
before the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor carries the 


reform a step further. Lord Haldane’s proposal is for Parlia- 


ment to at once convert copyholds into freeholds, and to give 
the lords of the manors and the copyholders five years in which 
manorial 


to arrange amicably for the extinguishment of the 


rights. If they do-not come to terms, the rights will be extin- 
guished compulsorily by similar proceedings to those now laid 
The 


enfranchisement, however, is too inelastic, 


down in the Copyhold Act for enfranchisement present 


method of and not 
well adapted for the majority of cases, and in many instances 
the scales of compensation and costs are out of all proportion 
to the 


benefit 


actual money loss to the lord and his steward or to the 


derived by the copyholdet \ correspondent of the 


Times said a few days ago that to enfranchise his holding he 


would have to pay a sum equal to 640 years’ purchase of the 


quit-rent [his may have been literally true, for though the 
| 5 


scale of compensation for a quit-rent is twenty-five years’ 
purchase, there are other incidents of the tenure that have to 
be taken into account in fixing the enfranchisement figure 


Chere is, for example, the heriot, the true badge of the ancient 


servility of copyhold tenure Can anything be more absurd, 
according to present day notions regarding rights in property, 
than that on the death of a copyhold 


or total stranger may come upon the land which the man had 


tenant a comparative 
bought and paid for, and on behalf of the lord of the manor, 
heriot, seize and drive away the best 
take 


chattel found on the premises, whether belonging to the dead 


and in the name of a 


horse or beast—it may be a Derby winner—or some 


tenant or to a third person, unless it be redeemed at what may 


sometimes be an arbitrary and preposterous sum ? Nowadays, 


when property changes hands so frequently it may well 


happen that a hundred years or more may pass without a 


heriot becoming due, and in cases where the land has passed 
into the occupation of a company or a corporation it is difficult 
to see how a tenant can die so as to enable the lord to exact 
his heriot, and yet when the land is enfranchised the tenant, 
whoever or whatever, has to pay compensation in respect of 


very problematical future heriots. This is an aspect of the 
question that deserves consideration. 

The truth is that the manorial system has outlived its use- 
fulness. The real active manor is almost as extinct as the dodo, 
and what linger on are the so-called reputed manors, which, 
their 


abeyance, remain only for the purpose of exacting customary 


manorial courts having ceased to exist or fallen into 


rents and dues from the decreasing number of copyhold tenants. 
The origin of manors is lost in antiquity; they were in full 


Danish and Saxon rulers, and Doomsda 
all England was then divided into manors. Ther 
there was a real justification for the system; the lord of the 


He was responsibk 


vigour under our 


shows that 


manor was practically king in his manor. 
for his contribution to the defence of the realm and the onl 
barrier between his vassals and serfs and the grasping hand 
In his manorial court he 


of neighbouring tribes and lords 


undertook the duties of local administration, the maintenan 
of roads and bridges, the prevention of crime and the execu 
tion of justice He allotted plots of land surrounding his 
manor house to his poorer neighbours on condition that the 
such services as he chose to demand of them 


rendered him 


Originally, these occupiers had a very precarious tenure ; they 
held literally at the will of the lord, but in course of time the 
old English reverence for custom came to their aid, and the 
judges refused to allow them to be ousted save for good cause, 
and good cause was not the arbitrary pleasure of the lord, but 
non-observance of one or other of the customs that had become 
recognised in the particular manor, so that Sir Edward Coke 
* Now upon a 


now they weigh 


sure 
not their lord’s displeasure ; they 
they eat, drink and 


was able to boast: copyholders stand 
ground ; 
shake not at every sudden blast of wind ; 
sleep securely ; only having a special care of the main chance, 
namely, to perform carefully what duties and services their 
tenure doth exact and custom doth require.” 

These duties and services were very varied in their nature, 
though tthe most ordinary were connected with an obligation 
to do a certain quantity of work for the lord, such as to plough 
his land, reap his corn, and the like, and gradually these 
obligations were commuted for a fixed payment in money or in 
kind, which is commemorated in the quit-rent paid by a copy- 
holder to this day, for it denotes that on payment he is released 
from rendering service of labour to his lord. The other rights 
of a lord were that his tenant should swear fealty, to take a 
heriot on the death of a tenant, and sometimes on the death of 
the lord, a service which probably was derived from the time ot 
our Danish conquerors, when a lord was entitled to take the 
armour of a deceased tenant for the purpose of 


arms and 


equipping his successor. Fines were inflicted on various occa- 
sions, and on others reliefs were payable to the lord, who also 
tenant at the 


serve on the 


to demand the attendance of the 
courts of the manor, in order that he should 
jury. The Court Rolls are full of entries of 
amerscements on tenants who failed to perform this duty. The 
copyholder never had more than the right to enjoy his holding ; 
the land remained the lord’s, the minerals below and _ the 
timber on the surface belonged to him, as did in many manors 
the right of sporting over the holding. If the tenant died 
heirless, the land escheated to the lord, and in many cases 
these old incidents still attach to copyholds. Of the many 


had a right 


homage or 


other curious manorial customs, such as the eccentric laws 
of descent known as Borough English and Gavelkind, o1 
the archaic methods of transfer from tenant to tenant, 


we have not space to write on this occasion. The 
Court Rolls and Customary Books of the Manors are full of 
interest to the antiquarian, the and the lawyer, 
and it is to be hoped that when the manors are swept into 
the limbo of the past that really efficient measures will be 
taken for the preservation in responsible care of these old- 
SIDNEY CLARKE. 
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TOWE is now, as it was in the eighteenth century, 

‘a work to wonder at,” a monument to the temple- 

building Temples, whose fempla quam delecta is the 

most apt of all family mottoes. From the middle 

years of the eighteenth until the middle years of 

the nineteenth century it was always before the public eye. 
Its interesting little guide-books recorded the changes and 
improvements in the great house and gardens which became 
rather a public pleasure ground than a private country 
“ There is a kind of continual Fair, and I have heard 
several of the inhabitants say that it is one of the best 
Trades they have,” writes Bickham of the company that 
crowded hither in Lord Cobham’s day. The history of 
Stowe before it came into the Temples’ hands is a brief one. 
In 1129 Robert D’Ouilly gave the church and land to the 
Canons of Oxford, and Richard de Gordino of Dodford 
granted lands in Dodford and Stowe to the Abbot ot Oseney 
In 1260 a fine was levied between the Abbot of Oseney and 
Andrew Moriz of lands in Stowe and Langport, Moriz grant- 
ing to the convent his “ capital mansion, court, garden and 
wood "’ with lands in Langport and Stowe, while the convent 
agreed to allow him a pension for life with lodging in the 
abbey, to find him a servant and groom, and allow him 
from their kitchen the of two Canons With the 


seat 


mess 
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monastery it remained until the Dissolution, when Oxtor 
became a bishopric and was endowed with this mano: 
Elizabeth, however, alienated it and granted it in 1590 t 
[Thomas Crompton and two other persons, who soon afte: 


wards sold it to John Temple. His grandfather, Pete 
Temple, is said to have settled at Stowe about 1554. Joh 
Temple, High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire in 1590, wh 


occasionally lived at Stowe, died in 1603, and was buried a 
Burton Dasset in Warwickshire, his usual place of residence 
His son and heir, Thomas, was made a baronet and marrie: 
Hester Sandys of Latimers, that prolific lady who had fow 
sons and nine daughters, and lived to see, says Fuller, seven 
hundred descendants, if not more, a fact he vouches for, as 
he lost a wager in pursuit of its truth. His son Sir Pete: 
enclosed two hundred acres for a park, and his son Si: 
Richard built himself a “new house”; but his work was 
overlaid by his son, another Richard, who succeeded him 
in 1697, and became better known as Lord Cobham ; and it 
is in his half century of ownership that the gardens were laid 
out. This Richard Temple, the “ brave Cobham ” for whom 
Pope wrote his first epistle, had begun his career as a soldier, 
and served under Marlborough in the Flemish Wars. But 


he was not only a soldier, he was also a courtier whom the 
House of Hanover delighted to honour. First created a 
y 
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Baron and sent as 
envoy to Vienna to 
announce George I,’s 
accession, then a 
Viscount, Constable of 
Windsor Castle 
Governor of Jersey 
Colonel of the “‘ King’s 
Own” or Cobham’s 
troop of horse (in 
which William Pitt 
began his career as a 
cornet), by 1742 Cob- 
ham had become Field- 
Marshal, and was ap 
poin‘ed one of the 
Regents during the 
King’s absence in 
Hanover. He married 
a fortune in’ Anne 
Halsey, whose father, 
Edmund Halsey, had 
built up his wealth at 
Southwark and bought 
a seat in Parliament 
Anne Halsey’s fortune 
was useful in that most 
expensive of tastes, 
gardening and temple- 
building, and in the 
spacious hospitality of 
an open house, where 
the wits came with the 
Princes and politicians 
of the day. 

Throwing himself 
into politics, the bit 
terer for a slight from 
Sir Robert Walpole, 
who deprived him of 
his regiment for his 
opposition to the 
Excise Bill, Lord Cob- 
ham began to make 
Stowe the great Whig 
camp, the centre of a 
sharp opposition in 
which his connections 
and his “mob of 
nephews’’ were the 
prime movers. It was 
easy, when out with 
George II., to be in 
with his son Frederick 
Prince of Wales and 
the rival Court of 
Leicester House, and 
many of the familiars 
of Stowe were of the 
Prince's faction. The 
temple of Cobham’s 
friendship suffered 
some havoc during his 
lifetime, owing to his 
politics. Pitt was 
indeed an inmate here ; 
but, according to Wal 
pole, James Grenville 
was disinherited for 
his attachment to that 
very Pylades. But 
Cobham was no mere 
politician ; he led the 
way in his gardens at 
Stowe, and Bacchus 
and Venus came in for 
a large share of atten- 
tion and dedication, 
both in the house and 
garden. He was the 
friend of men of letters, 
and some of his charm 
shows in the portrait 
of a handsome, bril- 
liant, perhaps sensitive 
man, which is set in 
Copyright DOOR AND FRIEZE GARDEN PORTICO. “Country wire. the chimney - piece of 
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DRAWING OF SOUTH FRONT IN) ADAM COLLECTION IN) SOANE MUSEUM. 





the small dining-room. Walpole hints at a breach with and absurd monument, surmounted by a monkey studying 


Pope, but of this there is no trace in Pope's corre- himself in a mirror and stuck about with dramatic attributes, 
spondence, and political mines and counter-mines were was a close friend, and Cobham was one of the pall-bearers 
less likely to shake his relations with his literary friends at his funeral. Pope was also familiar with Stowe, where he 
—Pope, Congreve, and Thomson of The Seasons. Con- often ‘“* rambled” in the summer and found the garden 
greve, commemorated in the gardens by an unhappy’ “ beyond all description”; while he esteemed the owner 
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incident to his gardens by his 
column which tells of his lead- 
ing position in garden design 
in the same breath as of his 
civil and military successes 
He founded the family and th. 
formidable family influenc: 
but he had no child to succeed 
him, and his titles of the 1718 
creation passed by special] 
remainder to his favourits 
‘ - ister, Hester, who had married 
Ae e®e Ve eae s a Buckinghamshire neighbow 
Richard Grenville of Wotto: 
Underwood. Within th: 
month of Cobham’s death he: 
eldest son, Richard, asked that 
his mother should be mack 
a countess in her own right 
and this was actually don 
within six months of he 
succession, with remainder t 
himself; and he soon followed 
her at Stowe as Lord 
Temple. Of four brothers 


ee 






‘wi 


Ae es George Grenville became Prim« 
‘ “e 4 Minister, and Thomas, a naval 
Me ae , officer, who was killed in action 


under Anson in 1797, has his 
column in the gardens; while 





Copyright GATE TO COLONNADE ON ENTRANCE FRONT. ‘COUNTRY LIFE his only sister Hester married 
Pitt, the great Commoner! 

as much as any friend he has.” Among lesser literary who was already closeiy united to the Whig politicians who met 
familiars of the place were Richard Glover of “ Leonidas,’’ and intrigued at Stowe. ‘‘ Cobham’s Cubs,”’ “‘ The Cousins,” 


who inscribed this quite forgotten-epic to Cobham; and or the “ Boy Patriots,’ as they were nicknamed, became 
Thomson, who glorifies Stowe and Cobham in “ Autumn,” a notable force in political history when Pitt joined the 


regretting that his host should range his “ verdant files ”’ of Cousinhood. Lord Temple himself was an extraordinary 
ordered trees ‘‘ instead of squadrons flaming o’er the field’; character. Like his uncle, he married money, in his case a 
and crush that “ faithless vain disturber of mankind” fortune of fifty thousand pounds, and on the death of his 

France. France was beaten at Dettingen, but not by the mother in 1752 was said to be the richest subject in 
veteran skill of Cobham, who, dying in 1749, added another England. Later pour comble, he came into the estates of 
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Bubb Dodington, and all this 
money was used upon Stowe 
and upon faction. It was 
Temple who supplied “* The 
Patriot ’’ Wilkes with money, 
and was for this patronage 
removed from the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Buckinghamshire. 
He worked, says Walpole, in 
the mines of successive factions 
for over thirty vears together. 
As Temple very frankly said 
of himself, he loved faction 
and had a great deal of money 
to spare. Wraxall, who came 
to Stowe in 1770, describes 
him in his old age as very 
tall, thin and infirm, walking 
with a crutch, and deserving 
the nickname of Lord Gawky, 
but having nevertheless “ the 
air and appearance of a man 
of high condition when he 
appeared with the insignia 
and decoration of the Gartet 
seated at table.”’ 

During his latter vears 
Temple withdrew from political 
life and gave himself up to 
the improvement of Stowe 
House and gardens. He had 
a taste for monuments, and 
Horace Walpole, writing of 
America, wonders that ‘* Lord 
Temple does not scramble over 
thither . . . but I recollect 
that he is very unluckily o1 
the wrong side, or we should 
have a new obelisk at Stow 
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dedicated to some patriot of 
Boston.” But Walpole found 
no delight in the Seigneur 
remple, though he liked Lady 
Temple (who wrote verses), 
and enjoyed his pilgrimages 
to Stowe and its temples. 
Lord Temple’s objective was 
a dukedom; the dukedom, 
however, did not come his 
way, nor his nephew George’s 
who succeeded to Stowe and the 
earldom in 1779, and becam«e 
Marquess of Buckingham in 
1784. He married the daughitet 
and heiress of the Earl of 
Nugent, taking the additional 
surnames of Nugent and 
femple. The family possessions 
increased with the tale of their 
surnames, Buckingham’s son 
adding in 1799 the name of 
3rydges-Chandos after mar- 
riage with the daughter of the 
last Duke of Chandos. In 1822, 
the long-sought dukedom was 
viven to him. On the third 
Duke’s death in 1889 the 
dukedom of Buckingham and 
Chandos and the earldom of 
Temple of the 1749 creation 
became extinct, while — the 
barony of Kinloss with Stowe 
passed to his eldest daughter. 
Her son, the Master of Kin- 
loss, is the present owner ol 
Stowe. 
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Concerning tle earlier 
manor house at Stowe on the 
same site the evidence is not of 
the clearest. Neale says that 
it was “ originally built in the 
reign of Elizabeth.’”’ but gives 
no authority, while the late 
Duke of Buckingham placed 
the date earlier, about 1520. 
But the Duke was mistaken 
Copyright APPROACH TO PAVILION. COUNTRY LIFE. in supposing the sixteenth 














century hous¢ 
the eighteenth 
who died in 1597 had 
house, which Celia 
enter,”’ she writes, 


century, 


Fiennes 


Sir 
for 
and 


for the 
built 
saw 
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to have remained unaltered until early in 
Richard 
himself 
described. 
‘a hall very lofty with a gallery round 


Temple 
new 


“ You 


a 


the top, thence through to a great parlour that opens on a 


Bell ony 


to the garden, so that-on the one side you view 
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the gardens. The rooms are lofty and good, the hall is not 
large but suitable to its height—a great many chambers 
and roomes of state. Some of the ground floors are inlaid.” 
The number of large rooms and the plan is characteristic of 
the new houses built by Celia Fiennes’ contemporaries, and 
as she was a careful and keenly interested observer she can 
scarcely have been misled in calling it a new house. J. 





MY SHRUBS. 


By 


EDEN PI 


{ILLPOTTS. 





es HRUBS,’’ said 
George Nicholson 
thirty years ago, 
“do not generally 
receive the atten- 
tion they deserve.” The 
statement continues to be 


true, though things are more 
hopeful for these plants ; they 
are coming into their own 
gradually, and the shrubbery 
begins to be a valued feature 
of the garden, instead of that 
worthless jungle with which 
our fathers were content. 
Your true gardener naturally 
seeks and aspires to the 
unattainable, and since my 
patch is but little larger than 
a tablecloth, my desire has 
always been towards trees. 
rhis is the normal ambition 
of people with small gardens, 
while others, who possess 
ancestral acres, and could 
display a forest and plant 
pinetums for posterity, will 
be found to cultivate the 
moraine, and desire nothing 
more than enough limestone 
or granite chips to fill a hat- 
For such our con- 
trary human nature. 

Trees, then, being out of 
the question here, I have 


box. is 


A 


ROSE 


COLLETIA CRUCIATA. 


PERGOLA 





IN JUNE. 


bowed to fate in this matter 
and fallen back upon shrubs, 
or trees that will preserve 
shrubby dimensions, until 
my concern with them has 
ended, and I go where our 
“ half-hardies’’ cease from 
troubling and the Alpines 
are at rest. Even shrubs 
have not all the accommo- 
dation they desire; but on 
the principle that a_ lord 
would rather be elbowed by 
another lord than a chimney- 
sweep or coal-heaver, I only 
suffer my plants to be hustled 
by their equals. One hates 
the pruning knife, yet it has 
to be used, and if used at 
the right time (after flower- 
ing a tule) no. great 
harm done. I can sel- 
dom point to “ specimens,” 
yet specimens occasionally 
occur here of precious things 
whose adult size permits 
them to reach perfection 
without hindrance ; and, hap- 
pily, among these may be 


as 


is 


seen my favourite plant, 
Rhododendron campylocar- 
pum, a fine, well-favoured 


piece seven feet high. 
Here, on our limestone 
crags, rhododendrons and 
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FEIJOA SELLOWIANA, 

American plants in general are a test by 
may separate real gardeners from 
fess and call themselves such. There are, for instance, 
women in this locality who pass for distingu'shed horti- 
culturists, yet exhibit neither rhododendron nor azalea in 
all their glades. If cross-examined they answer readily enough 
that limestone is death to these fine things, and that they are 
therefore impossible. Yet these women, who would shudder 
at the thought of a ten-pound note for a peat bed, will spend 
twice that amount ona hat. A glimpse of the glories of the 
rhododendron race is as nothing to them against a yard of 
ribbon and half a dead bird, or a stick of asparagus, perched 


which you 
those who merely pro- 


MANDEVILLA 


SUAVEOLENS. 
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ROSA L.EVIGATA 


above their fair brows. They are good and gracious creatures, 
successful mothers and wives, but they are not gardeners at 
all, and must neither claim nor be granted that distinction 
Peat, then, we need here, but into no limestone graves ar 
we to thrust it, as I have done to my cost. The peat should 
be heaped above the limestone so that your rhododendrons 
azaleas and the rest have their roots safe out of the reach ot 
the nether fires. Order your peat in islands rising full three 
feet above the stormy seas of lime, that autumnal rains will 
set flowing, and all should be well. In my experience few 
really choice shrubs have much use for lime save the roses 


Many good things are, of course 


indifferent and tolerat: 





AZALEODENDRON BROUGHTONIET AUREUM. 
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it, while fruit-bearers 
such as Diospyros Kaki and 
eriobotrya, and perhaps 
appreciate lime but 
for the most part, my plants 
can do exceedingly well with 
out,and I have, little by 
little, carted the local soil 
away from my garden and 
substituted beds of leaf and 
sand and peat. fhe native 
loam is. so full of lime 
and so largely composed of 
coarse, red clay that I feel 
happier without it, and escape 
many discomforts My beds 
are always sweet and clean 
There is no mud, and mud 1 
a thing that neither self 
respecting plant nor gardener 
appreciates. It is the same 
with shade. Certain flower 
ing shrubs do their duty in 


some 


leljoa 


shade, and many insist on 
half shade; but no shrub 
tolerates stuffiness or depri 
vation from rain and light 


shadow 
west 


I like plenty’ of 
cast from south or 
but overhead shade is much to be 
generally, the Chilians are all peat and shade-lovers, and 
all exceedingly thirsty You can hardly over-water them in 
the summer, and they are quite content to bid farewell 
rhey thrive on the east side of my 
protected from the east by a high wall 
Many Australians are hard to 
please, and must be watched in winter; while New Zea- 
landers for the most part face our weather bravely enough. 
The Chatham Island things are also not hardy even in 
the west, but the comparative smallness of their habitat and 
their propinquity to the sea means that they would 
naturally be more tender than those from New Zealand’s 
mountains. Does Corynocarpus levigata stand in the open 
anywhere in England, for instance? Perhaps in Cornwall 
certainly nowhere else. My little piece lives out of doors 
from May till October, then it sneaks into a cold house. 
Doryanthes excelsa lives out of doors with protection ; but 
he never anything more than unwell during 
January and recover again by July. His health is the 


avoided. Speaking 


to the sun at noon 
house, but they are 
and some yews and hollies 


does STOW 
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ENCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA. 

only thing that interests him, and he has no time to be wel 
and justify his existence. I think that I shall send him t 
Sir David Prain as an in-patient. 

Protection of plants during winter is a problem. I hav: 
protected many a good plant to death, for your evergree: 
must have light and air, and if wrapped up within ai 
inch of its life, that inch is often passed, and a withered 
ghost appears when spring returns. You cannot bundle living 
things up in Archangel matting and tell them to be good 
and go to sleep for a third of the year. I think the vital 
parts vary, and, of course, the night temperature, that may 
be deadly after a long day of rain, does no harm if tli 
soil be dry. Frost following sharply on heavy rain always 
works the most cruel damage, while a long spell of east 
wind, and nightly frosts are also very punishing. I believe 
in protecting with loose matting hung on stakes round a 
plant, and perhaps a little open litter packed round th 
stems above earth level. Overhead light screens to break 
frost are desirable and often necessary. These could be 
moved at any time and kept off as much as possible by 


day, unless the 
weather is very in 
clement. With 
shrubs that have a 
wall behind them | 
manage curtains of 


matting that can be 
flung off and only 
pulled to when frost 
threatens. But | 
never wrap up any- 
thing permanently, or 
protect so that the 
earth about the plant 
gets too dry. It the 
drainage is carefully 
looked to when a bed 
is made and the soil 
is all right, they sel- 


dom suffer below 
ground. Of course, 


most deciduous things 
get through our win 
ters without discon 
fort : but most of the 
noblest shrubs are 
evergreen, and _= in 
many cases, if thev 
lose their new wood 
in the winter, the 
flowers will not come, 
when that is the wood 
they flower upon. | 
had what appeared a 
happy thought for 
protecting the buds 
of the tree ponies 
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last vear, and packed them into straw bottle-cases. But 
it was not a success, for I bruised the buds. A screen 
hung over them to break the frost is all they need. 
The early-flowering rhododendrons must also have pro- 
tection for the bud, while such tender folk as. R. 
Griffithianum, R. Sesterianum or R. Falconeri, though sate 
in many West Country gardens, are always a little coddled 
bv me if the weather turns very cold. The noble hybrids 
of Griffithianum are, however, hardy here and call for no care. 

What remarkable views nurserymen have, by the 
way, on the subject of hardiness in a shrub! These poets 
always know where there is one specimen doing magnifi- 
cently m the open air. They mention the identical garden, 
so that there shall be no deception. And we, with warmer 
vardens and equal energy and enterprise, picture the superb 
thing flourishing with us also, and emulating Sir Somebody's 
famous piece, that was planted in Early Victorian times 
and never looked back. Then we pay our half-guinea and 
get it—three inches high, with four leaves and a hectic flush, 
as who should say: “ The dying salutes thee”; and, of 
course, nobody hears much more about it. When 
questioned by a jealous but tactless friend, we pass the 
matter off lightly, and say it was quite over-estimated, or 
the mice ate it, or something of that sort. But he knows 
the truth, and tells our rivals that we failed with it. Again, 
there is the shrub that the growers, with a sudden twinge 
of conscience, frankly confess needs a favoured district. 
Never trust that plant outside a stove. Still, of course, one 
voes on believing the nurserymen year after year. They 
expect it, and would be hurt if we did not. I always fall 
to the bait that a thing “ does well on the West Coast of 
Ireland.”’ It is extraordinary the number of fine plants that 
do well on the West Coast of Ireland, though they simply 
won’t breathe the air of the West of England. I shall 
vo to the West Coast of Ireland some day, with an open 
mind, to satisfy myself about these allegations. 

There are a few points that even real gardeners forget, 
and one is that for plants that would enjoy the Equator, two 
degrees of frost are quite as fatal as fifty. We struggle in 
snug corners with sub-tropical vegetation and whisper to it 
hopefully that our winters down here are a mere flea-bite, and 
that everything is going to be all right. But we might just 
as well tell pineapple and sugar-cane that it is going to be 
all right as some of our victims. In fact, an English winter 
is a very severe ordeal for Southerners, and though the 
conditions vary profoundly, and we can certainly here, on 
the fringe of the Channel, grow things which you in the 
Midlands must not dream about, still, we have our dour 
experiences and tragedies from which you escape. For you 
feel not even tempted to make certain experiments ; but 
we are lulled into fancied security; our fine pieces grow 
gigantic, and we forget and become vain-glorious. Then 
comes the downfall—as when, not many years ago, in 
Cornwall, every Clethra arborea of importance in the county 
was felled to the earth by fifteen degrees of frost. Ten years 
must elapse before those clethras build themselves up again. 
But if a Canary Islander thus suffers, how much more is a 
shrub from the fringe of the Tropics in danger ? 

Leucodendron argenteum is, of course, a tree at home ; 
but my specimen of this most beautiful foliage plant stands 
no more than six feet high, and has, until now, lived in 
a pot and emerged only during the summer. Leucodendron 
never goes indoors again here, however. He is in the ground 
for good or ill—and has a “ lew’ spot between a wall and a 
buttress, protected from everywhere but the sky, and facing 
south. I could winter there myself ; but will the Cape silver 
tree? I doubt it. My purpose is to cover up his little 
trunk and lower limbs, and arrange a piece of glass over 
his head to keep the rain and frost out of his foliage 
crowns ; but I shall not swathe him, though if anything 
arctic happens I shall envelop him for the time being against 
it. If necessary, my own greatcoat shal] cover him. 

The real places for our best treasures lie in glades and 
dingles amid thick woods and conifers at the mouthis of rivers. 
Chere Embothrium flourishes and Guevina avellana towers to 
a tree. The largest plant of this glorious Chilian in England 
dwells within ten miles of my home-—a privilege that can only 
be realised by a good gardener. One word of caution must 
be uttered. While money and energy will advance most 
worldly concerns, these are minor considerations in_ thie 
matter of a shrub. Money and energy may start a fine 
piece under perfect conditions, but they will not hasten 
its growth. Shrubs, in fact, are simply no good to an old 
man in a hurry. If you are over sixty years of age, stick 
to the herbaceous border, orchids and fruit ; indeed, forty 


, 


five is none too early to begin growing shrubs. But you 
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will find the pursuit worth while, for, though they offer 
no intellectual excitement, they furnish quite an intelligent 
pastime and may serve to gladden the leisure of a busy 
man, or even keep an idle one out of mischief—provided the 
worthless individual can be grafted with proper ardour fo1 
lrutescent things. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE DAIRY. 


HE owner of a country house who keeps only a small herd 
of milking cows has frequently considerable difficulty in 


having the cows properly managed, both as regards feed 


ing and milking. And slackness creeps in even where the 
cowman is intelligent and capable. The greatest mistake 
are made in feeding and _ milking. Not infrequently — the 


milking is done at times which vary from day to day, and 
the cows are not properly stripped \s a consequence, the 
milk vield begins to diminish long before it should do, and, 
in order to remedy this, the feeding is increased in the beliet 
that more food will bring more milk This does not have the 
desired effect, and the blame is laid on the cows, on the 
weather, or on some other equally innocent agent Very soon 
the cows become too fat, the milk goes off altogether, and a 
stock of trouble is probably laid up against calving tim« There 
are a few points which should be noted and acted upon 

1. The individuality of the cow herselt is the principal factor in determin 
ing both the quantity and quality of the milk supply 


2. Provided a cow is getting sufficient food neither the quantity nor the 


quality of the milk can be controlled or regulated by feeding to any appreciable 
extent Injud-cious feeding will certainly spoil a good cow, but no amount 
of extra food will make a poor milker into a good one 
Both feeding and milking should be done at exactly the same hour 
day after day, and the intervals between milking times should be as nearly 
equal as possible. Where milking is done twice a day the hours should be 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. in summer, and not later than 7 a.m. nor earlier than 5 p.m 
in winter 
+. In milking the cows should be stripped quite clean. If this is not done 
the vield of milk is certain to be diminished. It should be remembered that 
when one wants to set a cow which is giving milk, dry, the plan is to milk 
it irregular and long intervals and to leave me of the milk in the udder 


at each time of milking 

rhe keeping of accurate records should be insisted upon, 
and these should be worked out to show (a) the total number of 
gallons yielded during the lactation period, (/) the length of the 
lactation period, (c) the average yield of milk per week. With 
this information provided, the master of the house is able to form 
some judgment as to the management. He should also require 
an approximate account to be kept, and presented to him, of 
money spent on purchased toods, and by comparing this with 
the records, he can make a fair, if rough, estimate of whether 
he is getting value for his money It is a good thing to have 
in one’s mind a standard of what the cows should do unde 
ordinary conditions, and the following statement, which refers 


to cross shorthorn cows, may be helpful : 


1. Milk yield.—A really good cow will give 1,000 gallons in the season 
but such animals are not very plentiful \ good yield is 800 gallons, and, 
in my opinion, this is the standard which should be aimed at. But a vield 
of 700 gallons will do, and I would not keep any cow which, after her second 
or third calf, proved unable to do that 

2. Length of lactation period.—On average this should extend to forty 
four weeks 

Average yield per week.—Seven hundred gallons divided by forty-tou 
weeks, equals say, sixteen gallons per week I would treat this as a minimum 

}. Cost of food per gallon of milk yielded By good management the 


milk should be produced at a cost of about 54d. per gallon for food alone 
Seven hundred gallons at 5$d. per gallon equals £16 or, say, £16 tos. as the 
food cost of a cow per year 

There are, of course, many systems of feeding which are 


good, but the country house is usually dependent upon (1) grass, 


(2) meadow hay, (3) cakes and meals The proportions of the 
above mentioned /16 10s. to be allocated to the three classes 
of foods mav be stated thus Grass, 45; meadow hay, /5 10s. ; 
cakes, etc., 46; total, (16 Los The amount for gras covers 


arun out during the whole of the winter when the weather will 
admit ; the meadow hay allows 1hewt. per week (24lb. per day) 
for twenty-seven weeks equals 2 tons at 55s.; the sum for cakes 
idmits of 3s. per week for forty weeks—say a range of from 4lb 
to 8lb. per day, with an average of about olb. If a few vellow 
turnips are available it would be good practice to feed them to 
the cows and reduce the hay supply slightly. An important 
point in regard to feeding is that the foods shou'd be as tresh 
as possible, and mouldy cakes or hay must never be used. 


Further, absolute cleanliness must be observed J. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINSON 


SOME NEW FRENCH COURSES. 

lr this time of vear a good many people are beginning 
to think of golf that is played in warmer 
countries, in flannels and tennis shoes under a blue 
sky and the shadow of the mimosas, upon ground 
where the ball runs for ever. That at least is 
how they picture the game, though occasionally thev find 
themselves wrapped in woolly waistcoats, and struggling 
wwainst the “ loud-talking, antiseptic’ mistral. It is, there- 
lore, interesting to know that some brand-new courses are 
being made in France, and, further, that several of the old- 
established clubs are setting their houses seriously in order. 
Mr. Herbert Fowler and Mr. Simpson have been dashing back- 
wards and forwards to the Continent all this winter to super- 
intend their various enterprises. Perhaps the most important 
of them is the new course at Biarritz. The old course there 
is, needless to say, full to overflowing with plavers, and very 
well known everyone has heard of, even if he has not 
played, the famous hole up the face of a cliff. The new course 
of eighteen holes is now being made about a mile to the south 
of the town It is divided into two parts, of which the larger 
is on low ground, blessed with real 
seaside turf, just above the sea level 
the smaller part consists of high 
vround, where there will be four 
holes rhe energy with which the 
promoters have thrown themselves 
nto their task is shown by the fact 
that the journey from the low to the 
high ground—to be precise, from the 

eleventh green to the twelfth tee 
will be made by means of a funicular 
railway some two hundred and fifty 
vards in length Ihere ts a chateau 
on the top of the plateau looking out 
over the sea and towards the Pyrenees 
and this is to be turned into an 
hotel, while the clubhouse will be 
close to the sea, and is to have, as I 
am told, a “ bathing establishment ”’ 
as an additional attraction. The very 
thought of bathing at the moment of 
writing sends an Arctic shudder down 
my back, but I want to go to 
Biarritz to see this new course all the 
san In the same part ol the world 
moreover, over the Spanish border 
there is a new eighteen-hole course 
e made for San Sebastian It is 
to be about four miles from the 
town, attainable by train or elec- 
tric tram and I am told that 
the vround is good and that the 
course will be very well worth the 

playing on 

I have not heard details of any new 
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the hills behind Mentone. Sospel possessed, beyond question 
the best course that I saw in the Riviera ; it was really good 
with turf kept fresh and soft by nightly frosts, and needed 
no making of allowances. For those who like a measure of 
peace and quiet I can imagine nothing better. 

Now, turning to the more summery courses of France 
we come to Dieppe and Deauville, where Mr. Fowler and Mr 
Simpson have again been busy. At Dieppe there are at 
present eighteen holes, nine on the sea side of the main road 
and nine inland. Of these, the nine inland have been revised 
while a new nine still further inland are now being made. Thx 
seaside holes have been left much as they were before, sav: 
that the second, third, fourth and fifth will be played th 
reverse way in order to render some danger zones less perilous 
This is probably a wise precaution, for the fiery enthusiasm 
of the Gaul when he ts beginning golf does not make for 
ecurity. A friend has told me that at Le Touquet he saw 
a French gentleman take up his brassey at one hundred yards 
from the hole and send a low, skimming shot straight into 
another gentleman who was stooping to putt. The twé 
leaped simultaneously into the air, the one with agony, 
the other with jov at having, by this 
adroit cannon, laid his ball dead. 

At Deauville the course ha 
been entirely remodelled, and the 
changes are now almost completed 
Here there is seaside turf with true 
sea sand underneath it. I have not 
seen the course, but I am told that 
it now possesses some really fine 
holes, especially two of the one-shot 
holes, and will hold its own in any 
reasonable company among seaside 
courses. About a thousand yards 
in all have been added to the length 
of the course, and perilous crossings 
have been done away with. It ts 
quite likely that the French Open 
Championship will be held at Deau- 
ville in the summer after next, and 
it would certainly make an agreeabk 
change for this event, which grows 
continually in importance, to be 
plaved by the sea. Massy should 
distinguish himself once more, since 
he has plaved a great deal of golf at 
Deauville in the summer. 

Finally, it is interesting to 
note the constant increase in the 
number of private courses in 
France. Already the Duc de Guiche 
has an excellent nine-hole course 
where Braid played a quite super- 
human round last summer. Mr. 
Croome has described the _— golf 
there as resembling a_ continuous 


courses or changes in the old courses of MR. HUMPHREY ELLIS. endeavour to land a full brassey 


the Riviera, but of those on which I 

played last winter two that were decidedly young must 
doubtless have improved with an additional year of age. 
One to which my memory turns fondly is Valescure near 
St. Raphael. Last year there were three new holes that had 
mly been semi-officially opened, and reminded one a little 
of the hymn which alludes to our “ stony griefs”’ but 
twelve months should have done great things for them and 
for the other holes as well, which were just a little rough in 
places. Valescure is a most fascinating course, a kind of 
Sunningdale in miniature, as befits the work of Mr. Colt 
cut out of a green paradise of umbrella pines with a great 
circle of mountains looking down upon it. Then the Monte 
Carlo course has doubtless grown older and bette: her 
used to be unkind stories to the effect that at intervals a 
flood of rain poured down the mountain side and washed 
the whole course away with it, but these are now distinctly 
defamatory. It is curious, chamois-like golf among the rocks, 
but it is very far from being unamusing, and the view from 
Mont Agel “ high in the stainless eminence of air” is by 
far the most glorious that I have ever seen on a golf course. 
One thing worth remembering about Riviera golf is that 
last year an hotel was well on its way towards being built 
at Sospel, that lovely secluded little valley tucked away in 


shot on the green of the Road 
hole at St. Andrews. Now one is being made at 
Mémillon, near Paris, for the Comte de Rougemont, and 
another for Baron Edouard de Rothschild at his chateau 
at Ferriéres, ten miles from Paris. It is clear that more and 
more golfing Carpentiers will add to the terrors of life for 
our champions. B. D. 


MR. COLT AT SANDWICH. 


THE Royal St. George’s Golf Club have invited Mr, Colt te consider and 
make a report upon their course with special reference to some particulst 
holes Delightful course as Sandwich is. there is always an uneasy feeling 
that, with all that wonderful country of heaven-sent undulations, it might b 
better still There have been a good many chops and changes in the last 
few years, and now the matter is apparently to be considered de novo. If 
it may respectfully be said, it is a very good plan to bring a fresh mind to beac 
on problems of this kind, because those who play constantly on a course find 
it very difficult to look at its traditional and immemorial features with 
requisitely impartial eyes. Which are the holes to which Mr. Coit is particu- 
larly to turn his attention history does not relate, but it may be surm:sed 
that one of them is the sixth. The poor Maiden has undergone so many 
vicissitudes and has had her fair fame so sadly tarnished, that it would b 
very pleasant if this new knight errant could restore to her some shteds of 
her old reputation. There have been rumours of a new green to be mid 


on a plateau on the hillside bevond the present green ; that might be a very 
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ne hole, though, with a new green, :ts last claims to the time-honoured name 
wild be gor We 


he sixteenth green a little 


something of a scheme for carrying 
No doubt we shall be 


also heard 
turther on 


have 
told in time 


Ithat itis geod for us to know, 


A 69 AT RYE. 
4 really wondertul round has lately been played at Rve 
y Mr. Humphrey Ellis. |! who know the course the details may 


interesting : 


haMmeiv, a OG 
or those 
home +. es & & 4 
that ihe 


Out—5, 5, 3, 2, 3. 4, 6 3, 3=34; 
added from recent experienc course is 
ground, This 
Ry Mr, ck 
a medal 


rl 35 It may be 


é, 
rticularly long just now, there being very little run in the 


the first time that a round of under 70 has been done at 


\lontmorency has done two 71° in one day ind one of these being in 


mpetition is, of course, the proper and official “‘ record”’ of the course 


ist summer it will be remembered that the same alarming gentleman had 


give up first hole, where his ball unluckily ran across the green into an 


plavable rut, and then had the other seventeen holes in 63. strokes 


jerd, too, played a very fine round of 70 last summer in a high wind on the 


st occasion of his visiting the course It will be interesting to see what 
wrence Ayton, wl te be the new professional, wili do 
MR. OUIMET AND THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Some little while ago we published an article in which it was suggested 
at an arrangement might be made between the British d America 
ithorities, whereby a man whe was an amateur golfer by the definition i 
ce in his own country should thereupon be deemed an amateur in the other 
untry The reason for the suggestir was a rumour to the effeet that 
ir. Ouimet had carried clubs at an age which, according to our definition, 
uld have barred him trom competing in our Amateur Championship 
at would have beer i lamentable state of things, but thers . backil 
possibl tear ot its rising li mswer to a letter, an American authority 
1 possession of all the tacts, assures us that Mr, Ouimet has never carried club 


whole affair was a mare’s-nest It mav 
idopti m oof Mr 


was fourteen In fact, the 
if it leads to the 


an eminently reasonable one It is surely 


ince he 


1 


ery well do good, Hutchinson’s 


nevertheless, 
which seems iperfluous 
idd that the chief point of the 


laying in our championship. No golfer w 


uggestion 


suggestion was a desire t ee Mr, OQuimet 


s ever so certain beforehand ot 


more friendly welcomes 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Not long ago the Woodland Golf Club, of which M Ouim 
listinguished ornament, gave a dinner to celebrate his victory In the 
niddle of the dinner a late guest arrived and was introduced as on The 
Hon. Allyn Ravenscrott,” a'leged to be the brother of Miss Ravenscrott 

ho is now lady champion of the United States rhe stranger was received 


i speech As ihe speech wen 
that Vardon wa 


th much enthusiasm and proceeded to make 


the enthusiasm waned rapidly, for the orator declared 
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really a far better player than M1 
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OQuimet, whose intimate knowledg 


Brookline course had enabled him to win, and so Murmurs grew louder 
ind louder; one member rose * on a question ot privilege,” to be calmed 
with difficulty, and at the next douche of cold water from the speaker mad 
for him impetueusly Thereupon the honourabk entlem took off h 
disguise and revealed himself as a very well known memb f the Woodland 
Ciunb. He must have great histrionie talents, sine part from his two ¢« 
three tellow-conspirators, no one for moment suspected his identit It 
was certainly a successful practical joke, but also one of those that makes one 
rather hot and uncomtortable all over—even in reading of it three thousand 
miles way B 1) 
HEATH. 


MR. ANGUS HAMBRO’S GREAT SHOT AT WALTON 


Below we ive a rough tracing to show the course of xtraordinary 


hot plaved by Mr. Angus Hambro at Walton Heath on Boxing Day H 


vas taking part in a foursome with Mr. Ferdinand Ruffer, the Amat 
rerman Champ is his partner, against James Braid and Mr. Hunt 

Pollen In playing his t shot going to the fifteenth hole, Mr. Rui | 

got te the right of the first Roman Kitch Mr. Hambro tound t 

Iving tairly well ! path \ From thi pot, with a wood 1 

he carried the bunker known a Fowler's Folly " o1 Phe Dutt Desp 2 
mune 270VE iway, and placed his ball on the gree 1} erst tl | 
vhen caretully 1 isur ad, w osvads list t ha 

by Braid more t ‘ but m0 is ch the wry ove 

therefore constitutes a recor The ball w wa w for the first roovd 
md seared gradually ts t proached Phe Despair,” Br I mselt 
scribes the shot as the most wonderful in his experience and, natu v. itha 

been the theme of much discussion and comment Walton Heat! 

In fac must pass into the annals of golf as an historic performan: 





: ROMAN KITCHEN 





BALL PITCHED HERE — 
BALL LAID HERE ™. 









OPER FIELD AND FURROW. 


THE PYTCHLEY. 


N the paper on the Pytchley I note that by an error the 
word “ light instead of great was written of Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson’s weight. As everyone who, lik 


that famous 


Master and huntsman was a tall and heavy man. 


the present writer, hunted with him knows, 
Chis 
rhe 
bullfinches which are still to be met with there, and were, perhaps, 
Colonel 
a heavy than to a light weight. It 


was rather an advantage to him in the Pytchley country 


more easily to 
that 


In this country 


more frequent in Thomson's day, vield 


was said at the time 
he rode through rather than over the Pytchley 


weight has always been considered to be a help in forcing one’s 


way through the strong growths of many fences Light men 
were apt to be turned over where the big, powerful riders and 
horses bored a passage I note, too, that but little was said 


of the famous coverts of Braunston, with the deep-cut brook 


with its ragged banks, or of Staverton, with its steep sides and 


well-known wood Both have been the starting points of so 
many runs full of interest, incident and pace. There must be 


not a few men in the Services who have happy memories of 
Monday 
Christmas the Pytchley met at Harrington, in that part of the 


this part of the Pytchley country. On _ the betore 


country where so much sport has been enjoyed rhey had a 
brilliant little gallop. An outlier sprang up in a field. A touch 


on the horn, a cheer from their huntsman, and every hound 
was straining at the fox’s brush. 
THE NEW FOREST BUCKHOUNDS. 
Last Monday, meeting at Bramshaw Telegraph, this pack 


had a great run with a red deer. In this northern part of the 


Forest a small herd of red deer still lingers, and it is with these 


that some of the great runs which have marked Mr. George 
Thursby’s mastership have taken place. The present Master 
knows the Forest well, for he hunted his father’s hounds on the 


He has 
of being able to keep his hounds on the line of the hunted stag 


western side of the Forest. too, the stag-hunter’s gift 


| give the story from the words of one of the few who saw the 


5 


WHERE MR. ANGUS HAMBROS WONDEREUI SILOT 
rOOK PLACE. 

end of this great hunt It needed a good horse or the 

pack may well have covered twenty miles Monday w 

beautiful day, clear and still—a perfect day for huntin 11 

was possible to see for a long distance over the open, and 


t 


what is of country, every 


more importance in this woodland 


note of the hounds could be heard for miles lufting took 


long time \ herd of red deer was quickly found : they had bee 


well harboured here were stags, hinds, and a young galloping 


deer. rhis last was destined to give the great gallop It wi 

nearly two o’clock when the deer were separated The young 
deer was lying closely concealed in a bush Ihe Master ordered 
the pack to be released from their couples Krom the bush, 


in which he was crouching hke a hare, the deer sprang up 


and the chase began There was probably not a very great 


scent, for, though hounds spoke from time to time, they wer 
not so free with their tongues as is usual with this pacl 


Mr. Thursby’s 
any other day it would have been impossible to keep with hound 


hounds are resolute and persevering On 


dog 


this stout 
that 


the turns, so intricate the line taken by 


Yet the 


at a pace that made the horses 


sO many were 


yet cunning dee pack deciphered the foil, and 
there were some gallopin; 


alte 


and 


blood horses out) stretch themselves Prime time the tew 
or luck had helped to 


hold on to 


followers whom the pace of their horse 


keep in touch with the chase were only enabled to 


the line by the faint chiming of the pack, which could be heard 


for a long distance, so clear was the atmosphere on that pertect 


hunting day At last the turns were shorter, and we got on 
better terms with the pack, now pressing their quarry Mhe 
end came almost at dark 

MR. COURTENAY TRACY. 

The most noted Master of Otter-hounds of our time has 
retired after twenty-six vears During that time he has worked 
the rivers of the counties of Hants, Wilts and Dorset with 
uninterrupted success Until the end of the season of I9g10 


f then he gave up the hunting 
faithful 


have followed 


Mr. Tracy carried the horn hims« 
of the 


followers who, with Mr. Rigden, the hon 


hounds to Mr. Twvnham, one of the band ot 


secretary 








IN 


COUNTRY 


the tortunes of the Hunt for many years rhe present writer 


has never missed a chance of hunting with Mr. Tracy’s Hounds 


when they were within reach Otter-hunting is no easy task for 
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pack do thei 
holloaing It 


him and tlew to his horn, yet he always let the 
There littl 
perfection of hunting, hounds using their own noses and intell 


own work was noise or was the 





Master or followers, but Mr. Tracy has been enabled to out-walk gence, supplemented when and only when) necessary by t] 
and out-stay many of his vounger followers In the winter Mr mind of the huntsman 
Tracy used to hunt (generally oh foot) with the Hambledon THE NEW FOREST POINT-TO-POINT FOR PONIES. 
Hounds and the Gosport and Fareham Beagles He was a Every year the staying and galloning powers of the Ni 
fine judge of otter-hounds and their work rhe pack, which Forest ponies are tested by what is, perhaps, one of the most 
is now the property of the Hunt, is made up of otter-hounds genuine point-to-point races in the kingdom. Mr. Roope Reey 
foxhound and cross-breds between the two. Mr Tracy so well known in connection with the Bar Point-to-Point, w 
thoroughly understood the elusive animal he was hunting But asked to set the course None but Mr. Reeve knew the lir 
the point that always struck me when watching the Master to be taken when we all assembled at the Oucen’s Head Inn 
handling his hounds was his thoroughness | should suppos: Burley There were nineteen entries, and a most successf 
that no man ever drew over fewer otters His hounds trusted meeting was held X 
GOSSA 
MER. 
By A. E. SHrpies 
IEW weeks ago I was sitting on a dais in the stately — size, are running hither and thither with silken pennant 


court of the Graduate College of Princeton 
University arrayed in the red robes of a Doctor 
of Science, feeling very hot and very nervous 
Ihe autumn was well advanced, and there had 


very 
was no wind: it 
Northern States 
and, after all, we 


been a still, the sun blazed and there 
was, In a typical autumn day in the 
Hence | felt very warm 
were in a latitude somewhat south of that 
of Naples. My nervousness was due to the fact that sooner 
or later—and from the length of the dedicatorv prayer 
the most eloquent prayer I ever listened to, it soon became 
evident that it would be later—I should have to stand up 
and in my halting speech try to express the congratulations 
of Cambridge University on this new movement in higher 
education. Suddenly my eye caught, lit by the sunlight, 
a little whitish, filmy body playing down-wind towards 
me. Looking further I became aware that the whole court 
full of these minute aeroplanes. My nervousness 
vanished. I felt that if I forgot, and at the critical moment 
one is—at any rate I am-—apt to forget the words so carefully 
thought out for the occasion, I would tell them all about 
what was happening above us, for, fortunately, in the United 
States, as with us, the spider is regarded as an omen of good 
luck. For, indeed, the littie glistening flecks descending on 
us like a gentle rain from heaven were spiders, and were 
parachuting down from considerable heights, the rapidity 
of their fall being arrested by numerous strands of web, 
called “‘ gossamer,’ which hung out behind them. 

Now, the nature and meaning of this gossamer was for a 
long time unknown. Chaucer classes it with several other 
natural phenomena as unexplained : 


keen night frost 
fact 
clothed as I was, 


was 


As sooré wondren somme on the cause of thunder 
On ebbe, on flood, on gossomer and on mvst 
And on alle thyng til that the cause is wyst 


Mr. Warburton, who has given us one of the best descrip- 
tions of the preliminaries to aviation adopted by the spider, 
reminds us that other and later poets held that it had some- 
thing to do with dew. Spencer called it ‘ scorchéd deaw,” 
and Thomson “ dew evaporate ’’; but, writing in the later 
half of the eighteenth century, Gilbert White says: 

Nobody 
mall spiders, which swarm in the 
Still, in Gilbert White’s time, and even in Darwin’s, the 
facts were not completely known, and it was for long thought 
that gossamer was the product of but a single species, which 
was then popularly known as the “ gossamer-spider.” But 
If we visit a field on a frosty, still October 
morning and examine the ground and the grass, we shall 
find small spiders in quite innumerable numbers and belonging 
to very varied and very diverse species, genera, and even 
families. Most of them are small and immature, but all 
are very busy. There will be the zebra-striped jumping 
spiders (Attidz), better represented in hot climates than at 
home the wolf spiders (Lycoside), who trust more to 
strength and swiftness than to a snare to secure their food ; 
the Epeiride, who make the wheel-like snares which to the 
popular mind is ¢he spider's web ; the crab spiders (Thomiside) 
who are, again, marauders and, being most of the time in 
concealment, are littlke known except to the specialist. 
Several other families will be represented. If we want to 
see what is going on we had better provide ourselves with a 
hand-lens and then follow Mr. Warburton’s advice and look 
out for “an iron railing, the ‘ knobbier’ the better.”” We 
shall see at once that the railing, especially the top bar, is 
white and shining with web, and that spiders, all small in 


in these days doubts but that they are the 


fields in fine 


real production of 


weather in autumn 


this is not so 


streaming from the spinnerets. Strands of web flutter every 
where, some many inches—even feet—in length. At first 
the activities and movements of these little spiders seen 
meaningless and without purpose ; but soon one and ther 
another turns its head up-wind, stands, like a ballet dance1 
on the very tips of its toes, raises the abdomen till the whol 
body is almost perpendicular, and allows the silk to be draw: 
out from the spinnerets by the slight breeze. So fine ar 
these streamers that neither their length nor their numbe: 
can accurately be estimated ; but the air current pulls them 
along, and now the spider ceases to simply stand upon th 
iron rail, and anchors itself on other threads which cover the 
latter. When, however, it estimates the “ pull” is adequate 
it looses hold and soars into space. We have taken a rail 
as our field of observation, but this is merely because a rail 
is a good setting or background for viewing the proceeding 
Anything a little raised above the surface—the tip of a 
blade of grass, the branches of shrubs and bushes—equally 
serve for a “ jumping off” place. ‘‘ They will go off from 
your finger if you will take them into your hand. Last 
summer one alighted on my book as I was reading in the 
parlour ; and, running to the top of the page and shooting 
out a web, took its departure from thence,’ wrote Gilbert 
White in 1775. 

The American zoologist, McCook, made many attempts 
to track the course of the aviating araneids. One he followed 
fifty feet, when it was carried upwards and out of sight 
Another he tracked for twice this distance ; but that they are 
borne immeasurably further is shown by the very interesting 
account Darwin gives of a descent of small spiders which took 
place on the Beagle when she was sixty miles from land. 
And this brings us to the treason for spiders ballooning 
Spiders are active, but small, and young spiders are very 
small. Active as they are, they could not cover many yards 
a day, and rivers and sea would bar their progress. Ballooning 
enables them to reach fresh and possibly less overcrowded 
areas, and it explains why spiders are so constantly found in 
islands which other arachnids who have not learnt to “ fly ”’ 
never reach. 

3ut gossamer is not always in the air. The spiders, 
young and old, begin to shoot out their filaments in 
the very earliest hour of daybreak, long before the rising sun 
makes the upward current of air capable of raising our aviators. 
Hence soon after sunrise and for some time later the gossamer 
is strewn about the meadows and is made miore conspicuous 
by very visible dew. One cannot better the description 
Gilbert White gives of such a scene ° 


On September 21st, 1741, being then on a visit, and intent on field diver- 
ious, I rose before daybreak ; when I came into the enclosures, I found th: 
tubbles and clover grounds matted all over with a thick coat of cobweb, i 
the meshes of which a copious and heavy dew hung so plentifully that the 


whole face of the country seemed, as it were, covered with two or three setting 


nets drawn one over another, When the dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes 
were so blinded and hoodwinked that they could not proceed, but were 
obliged to lie down and scrape the incumbrances from their faces with their 
fore-feet, sc that, finding my sport interrupted I returned home, musing 


mv mind on the oddness of the occurrences 


One more word. We have dwelt on the fact that spiders 
aviate in still, calm weather, and we have explained that they 
are borne aloft and along by air currents. Both these 
apparently contradictory statements are true. To our 
gross senses the weather is still and calm, but yet the increasing 
updraught as the sun mounts higher and higher is sufficient 
to buoy up the tiny spiders, “ trailing clouds of glory’ as 
they fly. 
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MR. BALSTON’S COLLECTION OF HUMMING BIRDS. are abundant, it is impossible to say how the head was put on, whether the 
ISITORS to the Natural History Museum during the neck was short or long, and what the line of the back was like ‘here ji 
Christmas holidays should not fail to inspect the very no reason for believing that any of our white park cattle are direct descen 
remarkable collection of mounted humming birds dants of the urus. They were probably all introduced by the Roma 
recently presented by Mr. R. J. Balston of Springfield Certainly the skulls 
Maidstone. There are forty-six cases containing over ot Cadzow  catt! 
seven hundred picked specimens of these lovely little I have seen pro- 
birds, well mounted by the late Edward Bartlett of Maidstone to toundly differ from 
display their wonderfully brilliant metallic colours to the best ad- urus skulls. How 
vantage. All have now been named and are arranged along the far Chartley and 
north wall of the corridor leading to the Whale Room, where they Chillingham cattle 
can be seen to the best advantage in the space at present available agree with — the 
for exhibition. When the proposed extension of the Museum has urus in their skull 
been completed it is hoped to place Mr. Balston’s munificent is still uncertain 
gift and the famous Gould Collection of Humming Birds in Some time ago 
proximity so that the one may supplement the other. The Gould some Highland 
Collection was purchased by the Museum Trustees in 1881, but heifers were 
owing to lack of space it has only been possible to show it in crossed with a 
scattered groups, most of which are placed in a badly lighted Chartley white a Es 
recess off the main hall. The two collections, when amalgamated bull, The crosses THE URUS. 
and properly shown, will form a magnificent exhibit. In addition were then put to From a drawing of about 1520 
to the mounted specimens now on view, Mr. Balston presented a pure Chartley 
over two thousand six hundred skins of humming birds, some of black bull. Two of these second crosses which I had under observation 
which are extremely rare, and one, the remarkable raquct-tailed for some years were of a reddish brown colour, and in make remotely like 
Loddogesia mirabilis, at one time commanded a price of 450 for a drawing of the urus made about 1520. A skull of one of the second cross 
an adult male specimen. . GG. is not as like a urus skull as some of the skulls of pure bred Highland cattle, 
IMPROVEMENTS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. and neither in sise nor in other respects were the Chartley crosses, as far a 
7 , I could make out, better than good Highland cattk Some years ago IT saw 
During the last ten years so many changes have been made cinentn batenes Chita cactn codeine Gants tal Mae Mei 
at Regent’s Park that a long-absent visitor might be a littk very handsome, but they gecbebiy weee of ue special ceonemie value—st least 


puzzled to find his way about the Gardens; but though much 


the making of Chillingham-shorthorn crosses has not been continued.”’—Fp 
has been accomplished, a great deal still remains to be done. 


Che Garden Committee of the Society, bearing in mind the limited rH} PEREGRINI IX LONDON 
space at their disposal, and the improbability of any further S> san Boros ov .“Couucer Las 
extension being granted to them, have been occupied for some Sirk,—While standing on the bridge across the lake in St. James’ Park o1 
time in making plans for future building and enclosures. Many December roth, I saw a peregrine falcon, apparently a femal toop at, but 
< « , oth, s d ecregrine talcon, appare Y ; ‘ «, stoop a ul 

people must have noticed for : long Fate past the poney wes salen, one of a Bock of domestic pigeons that were fying over the tale eae 
accommodation provided for the monkeys, and we may hope slenost exactly the seme spot 1 saw a similar occurrence in the winter of 
that a new house for them, with outdoor rocks for the baboons, g . ‘ : 

4 pon 1908-9. Possibly this bird spends the winter months among the high buildin 
will be one of the first new works. The sheds for the swine of Westminster, where it would be able to obtain an abundance of pigeor 
are at present so unsuitable that the Society is unable to increase aid 36 wane have been ehetrvel by euien other af vont tend W 


their collection of this group, and the small antelopes and dee1 
are scattered in different places and most inadequately housed. 


“ ; ; THE SENSE OF SMELL IN BIRDS 
The Parrot House is draughty and overcrowded ; it ought to be 


Otl tl , To tue Epiror or “ Counrry Lire.’’} 
» nce "Oca rc. er . . mr are eT 
at east twice Its prese nt Size LCTWISC XC ss 1r¢ - Are very SIR, With regard to the sense of smell in wildfowl, we are photographers 
well provided for, and under the care of Mr. Seth-Smith they - : 
i : and the nature of our work therefore requires an approach which must be 
seem to be remarkably healthy. The deaths during a few weeks 
. reckoned in feet (not in vards, as when wildfowling In May, 1913, we 


of the last autumn of several of the birds of Paradise is a serious 
loss to the Society, and it is to be hoped that some more examples 
of these interesting birds may soon be procured. It is a remark- 
able fact that there has never been an aquarium—auniess w« 
may reckon the few tanks in the Fish House—at the Gardens, 
and there is a prospect now of this defect being made good. 
The secretary and the curator have recently visited some of the 
most modern aquaria on the Continent with a view to designing 
the best aquarium for the Gardens. A site that has been 
suggested for it is in the large space underneath the Mappin 
ferrace. Other changes that are contemplated are a second 
tunnel under the Outer Circle and increased accommodation 
for refreshments. It is not to be supposed that these works 
will all be begun at once, but it is satisfactory to know that th« 
Society is looking ahead, and that it will make the best use of 
its ground in the future. 


photographed the grey lag goose from a hiding tent pitched nine feet from 


the nest Our experience was that when the wind was blowing from the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SUGGESTED REVIVAL OF THE AUROCHS 
[To tue Epiror or “Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I should like to suggest the possibility of reviving the extinet 
race of the aurochs, or urus—that huge wild ox which roamed these islands 
in prehistoric days, which Casar described as then surviving in the great 
forests of North Germany, and which lingered in Poland until about the year 


1627. I believe that most authorities are agreed that our wild white park 
cattle have a large proportion of aurochs’ blood in their veins, and the fact 
that black calves are so often born, even in these carefully selected white 


herds, is further proof. If these dark or black calves were reared instead 
of being destroyed (as they now are in order to preserve the purity of the 
white breed), a herd of them might be got together which should be strong 


ind healthy, it being formed from different sources. As these animals would 
ull be reversions to an original type, they would breed back to the true 
aurochs as the strongest and most ancient race. I should like to hear the 


opinion ot an authority, and would commend the suggestion to some owner 
»t wild park land where such an interesting experiment might best be carried 
out.—C. W. K. WALLIs. 

[We showed the above to Professor J. Cossar Ewart, I.R.S., who sent 
us the following interesting letter: “In these utilitarian days it will be 
difficult to find anyone willing to undertake an experiment having for its 





object the restoration of the extinct urus (Bos taurus primigenius) Breeders 


think they have in the quick maturing shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus and other A GREY LAG GOOSE: SUSPICIOUS. 

improved breeds types infinitely superior to the wild race (sometimes known 

as aurochs) which abounded in Europe in Cesar’s day and dwindled on to tent to the nest the bird was either most uneasy or else did not return at all 
the sixteenth century. Moreover, it would be very difficult to sav which When, on the other hand, the wind blew from bird to the tent the goose 
of the blends made from so-called wild white cattle conformed to the urus returned readily and showed no fear. We noticed this on many occasions 


type. We know nothing about the colour of the urus, and though skulls Mary G. S. Best, Maup D. HAvILanp. 
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ZORRESPON DENCE. 


FARMING AND PIGS 


re ne Epire OF Cor RY Lirt 
Si I 1 considera nterest r art n feeding pig I 
! l er ‘ Phet no doubt e, that the question of 
' I t ‘ ul et tie iw to absolu ly 
’ ‘ nw many | ire kept I t be a regula 
nd for all t f disea I thin tl minating t risk 
f t f ! f r, it w d induce iy i t uy 
" ' ly eding fact ‘ From n wh experienc 
i n it Judging | me experiments I have myself 
| indowner th w | vaste land « ld ma illy hely 
| ri { dead | ind ion into ti ( mtr DD 1 t 
I i n t n re t were f woodland, and t 
periment i een exceed satistactor The iTé T rse, fed re 
ur nad e wooden elters tol n at night and for wet weather Next 
I pe t i near I Phe followin chedule me example 
u These 1{ were mm in the wood ind left there until the 
art i twelve f ther vere a it the value of f14 1 The edule 
t what ev were | for and the profit made 
I i ’ , 1 June lin ilue—f/14 1 
r d 
t shee 2 ‘ f 
21 2 
rt 19 11 
14 
rot I 11 
f 2 I 
\ na 19 ‘ 
) I I 
rd j I 
‘iI I ; 
Cartage to Lewes and man’s time I 
Sixteen weeks’ sty rent and labour at §s. per week j 
=‘) S ; 
Twels f lack ld Lew Mark tor £36 net t, £29 Ss. od Thi 
mply an example of in ther lots S. F. Epat 
WEIGHT OIF CAPERCAILLII AND OTHER GROUSI 
fo tne Eprror of Country Lirt 
Si | have to thank Mr. Wormald for his obliging reply to my enquiry 
The Marque f Tavistock has since sent me the following note on the weight 
{ capercaillic I wrote t in old Scotchman who was for many vears head 
keeper Lord Lansdowne’s Perthshire estate about the capercaillie, and h 
reply h I ha every reason to re ird most reliable s as follows 
H ys that the heaviest cock caper he ever weighed was r4ll it was killed 
1) mb but that for ¢ above r2lb. you would find ten under that 
H cay vary mucl from 64lb. te 84§lb. would be a good weight 
! ‘ Of black game he has had little experience, but of those he 
cen killed near his home he never found a blackcock which quite attained 
Ib One we sent him from Kirkeudbrightshire weighed 34lb.” Mr. J. G 
Milla Game Birds of Great Britain "), who has weighed over one hundred 
Brit pecime wil a few Russian ones,” gives the following weights 
Cock Ib. to ralb One Ru n example r4lb 
Het sib. t ! 
It would be interestit know by what means the above weights wer 
t The "I bala commonly used by keepers for weighing 
{ t far from ac ‘ t is b in ef oO tim It 
el cert however, that the w ht of old cock capers varies very « 
! | that though average birds scale from 9olb. to rolb., some few 
t b. and, in exceptional ca is] ralb So many are interested 
} t me birds that the llow records of other species of 
rav be eful, all being taken from birds which have been accurately 
\ 
BLAcK GAM 
Blackeoe! b. 1 Ib. of sib. to 4}lb. Millai 
Grey rib. 14 to 2lb. 4402 bib, to 3lb. Millais 
Che weigl bv Mr. Millai pp to be far too great, being about ib 
t ! h in eithe ‘ 
Rep Groust 
Cock Average weight of healthy birds 240z; in exceptional case 
p to 2802 r evel LO0Z 2402., exceptional 320z. Millais 
Hens Average weight of healthy birds, 210z. to 220z.; in exceptional 
ses, up t 60z. (2002., exceptional 240z. Millais 
PTARMIGAN 
Cock t340z. to r50z., both sick birds (no weights given Millais 
Hens No records (no weights given Millais 
I should be glad to receive any records of weights of ptarmigan 0.G 
WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Luirt1 
Su I am afraid it looks as if Mr. Lionel Edwards had not made much enquiry 


upon the subject he wrote about He quotes the Polo Pony Stud Book 
That Society so far has not pretended, more than very indirectly, to deal 
with the subject under consideration Your correspondent does not seem 


to be aware of the existence of the Welsh Pony and Cob Society, which does 


deal specially and exhaustively with the subject If your correspondent 
would care to do so we should be pleased to receive his application for 
membership and in the volumes of the Society's stud book he would 
find as much, if not more, literature upon the subject of our breeds 


md not only our breeds, but our aims, objects and accomplishment 
than perhaps he would care to try to assimilate If he had be 
is complimentary to our pony products in his remarks as he has by 
with his pencil, we should have had no cause of complaint ) 
ndignatio would have remained unaroused Your correspondent termin 

s explanation by asking us a question It will be noticed he has ; 
mswered mine I will make, however, a brief reply to his, as to 


existence of any really pure-bred Welsh mountain ponies If he will take 


trouble to read upon the fous et origo of the celebrated Dyoll Starli 
the pages of our stud book minutely set forth, or in next year’s Royal Ag 
cultural Society’s Journal, where n article on the subject is appear 
maybe he will come to a similar conclusion that many of us, who have ta 
trouble with the question, have arrived at, namely, that this particular bre 
f ponies which holds such undisputed sway in the pony world aré per 


the purest breed—unless an Arab out-cross in the far back can be said 


vitiate puritv—-from the days of the Phenacodus and onwards of any far 


f the equidw.—Cnas. Cottman RoGers 
fo tHe Eptror or “* Country Lirr.”’} 
Sir \ reply to Mr. Lionel Edwards’ ques:ion as to pure blood in We 


nountain pony stallions is fully contained in the recent Welsh Pony and ¢ 
Society stud books, whatever entries there may or may not be in a volu 
four vears old) of the Polo Ponv Society May I draw his attention als 


in illustrated article in Country Lire of November r2th, roro, page 681 


by “ X.,” of their proved value in the New Forest as raising the genet 


> 


tandard of the ponies there ?—H. R. GREENE 


THE CAISTER GAD-WHIP 
fo tHe Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
SIR The notice of the manorial and most singular custom recorded 
Miss Bertha M. Barker is interesting, but she does not say if the custom 
recently been revived My friend, the late William Andrews, of Hull, son 
forty years ago published in pamphlet form a notice of this custom, in whic 
he stated that the whip which had been used anciently was then in his posses 
sion Phirty-five years ago he paid me a visit and brought the whip to sho 
me; it was somewhat different from that which is shown in the Counts 
Lire illustration. Hence the reason of my query whether of late years 
custom has been revived r. R 
UNTIMELY FRUIT BEARING 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Does untimely fruit bearing injure trees? I have now in my garden 
raspberry canes on which blossoms and both green and red berries are growin 
together this mild winter |. R 
rhe untimely fruiting that occurs nearly every mild autumn does not 
do any lasting harm to the fruit trees, though it may lessen the crop next year 
rhe raspberries mentioned by our correspondent are not very unusual rl 
canes that are bearing flowers and fruit should be cut clean away now ne 
doubt there are sufficient dormant ones to ensure a crop at the proper season 


next vear Ep 


FOXES IN CAPTIVITY 
lo tHe Eptrror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR I see in your issue of November 8th ult. that Mr. Lionel Edward 


isks for information about keeping a fox in captivity A method I found 
satisfactory was as follows: Drive into the ground two posts as far apart 
is you think well, but let them project out of the ground about one foot 

tretch your wire between these as taut as you like, using strainers if necessary 
ilthough it does not matter much even if the wire sags on to the g na 


n the middle, providing the space between posts is kept free from rubbish 


and general impedimenta), so that a ring of fair diameter is able to rt 


freely at all times along the wire To the ring attach vour running chain, 
f sufficient strength, and it should have one or two swivels in it To this 
ehain attach the dog-collar, which, for comfort, should be about three inches 
wid Now carefully measure the length of the running chain and allow 


for the siz f vour tox on the end of it Next place wooden stops or ans 
ther suitable contrivance to prevent the fox from getting round posts at 
either end Che stops are placed with the taut wire running through them 


ind, of course, must be sufficiently large to prevent the running ring fro1 


tam 


— \ 


r\ ge oe ond o4P 
nn 





getting over If my description is not very lucid I shall be pleased to try 


further I never had any trouble with the fox I kept in this way, and he 
used to get exercise also by jumping over and over the taut wir 


E. Wittovcusy Biew. 


4 TREADMILL CHURN. 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—Referring to the interesting letter in your last issue upon this subject 
I was going over a farm in Somerset last week and had the pleasure ot 
watching a pair of Clumber spanie!s perform a similar operation. The 
farmer, who has an ingen’ous mechan:cal turn of mind, gave me the fol- 
lowing account of his invention. Through l.ness he was compelled to stay 


in the house, and his sister, in order to occupy him (and possibly keep him 
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quiet), set him churn the butter with a smal! hand churn He said that 


he found this irksome and tiresome, and set h’s mind to devise a mechanical 
means of doing the work Io th's end he made a kind of revolving 
taircase about two teet w de, constructed of deal laths fastened on to 


leather bands, which revolved round two ro'lers about three feet apart, 


ind set at an angle of about forty degrees, the upper roller having a 
driving wheel attached to it, which was connected to the churn by a driving 


band. He then trained his two sporting spaniels to jump up on the 
revolving platform and work it round Directly the dogs were unchained 
thev ran into the dairy and jumped up on to the revolving platform and 
When 


the butter has been made the dogs get a good drink of buttermilk as their 


sent it round merr iv, and looked quite happy in their undertaking 


eward They seem quite contented with their wages, and so far have 
own no signs of striking for better pay | \. RAWLENCI 
\ TAMI HIND 
To tue Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 
SIR I noticed in a recent issue that Mr. Seton Gordon in an article of | 


made a slight reference to a very interesting and, I should say, a somewhat 


uncommon incident that occurred at Braemar in October last concerning 


ired hind. I thought that, perhaps, vou might care to hear the full story 
[his is exactly what occurred. \ party from Braemar Castle were out 
valking on the road between the village of Bracmar and Mar Lodge when the 
ind crossed the road at no great distance One of the lady members of the 
uty called out to it, when it almost at once responded by walking towards 


It followed the village of Bracmat 


party through the 


passing two 
motor-cars cn route 
until it finally 
arrived in th 
grounds of Braemat 
Castle, altogether a 
distance of two 
miles or so 
had received a great 
deal of attention we 
induced it to follow 
us back to where it 
can trom, but 
there was no shak- 
ing it ol, for it 
insisted upon again 
returning to Lin 


Castle grounds 


where it spent the 
night or part of it 
as there wet no 
signs of it the fol- 


lowing morning 





This photograp! 
VISIT. was taken of thi 
hind in the Casth 


A FRIENDLY 


grounds. I should be interested to know whether any of vour readers 


a similar incident A. W. Ruruvesx-Srvart 


THE EAMONT HARRIERS 
fo tHe Epitor or * Country Lirt 


Sik,—-With regard to the article, “‘ Hare Hunting in the Lake Country 


in vour last issue, however correct your correspondent has been in dealing 


with the other packs, | cannot congratulate him on his notes on the Eamont 


Harriers. “‘ The Eamont Harriers have succeeded to the district on the 


border of Cumberland and Westmorland long held by the Lowther Harriers ” 


Che Eamont Harriers were started in 1830 by Mr. H. W. Parkin, and as sucl 


continued until in 1868, when, on Mr. Laurence Harrison giving up and no 


one coming forward to take them, they were sold at Liverpool However 
the farmers, the backbone of hunting. were not to be 
under Mr. Bous'ead of 
Hackthorpe Hall and 
Mr. Robinson of Ask 


ham, st 


lin St 


lenied, anc 


irted a pack of 


the r own and called 


them “ The Askham 
Harriers.” In 1875 
St. Georg Earl © 


Lonsda'e took them 
over, Mr. |. Barker 
Newton Rigg 


Deputy-Master, and 


ting as 


from 1875 to 1881 they 
were known as “ The 
Lowther Harriers” 

a matter of six vears 
In 1881-1882 the lat 
Mr. I 
per became 


Carleton Cow- 
Master 
and changed back to 
the original 

The Eamont Har- 


nan 


riers.” “* The Eamont 
Harriers and the Eden 
Valley 


a glorious stretch of 


Beagles have 
country ~ mae 

Wrybergh gave up the 
Eden Valley 3 agles 
in 1909 ; since then the 
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pach has ceased to exist ‘“ Hares at nowhere preserved excey na n 
some ot the great parks such as Lowther and Grevstoke , here are 1 
hares practically in Greystoke Park there e other places where hares at 
preserved in too great numbers for huntin is well as Lowther Parl nt 
Eamont country I mav sav, a'so, it is quite wrong to sav Of course 
sheepdogs cannot kill a ire Given re are sheepd 3 t u 
run a hare down 
mn a verv” short 
time I must 
ipologis for thin 
up so much of vo 
valuabl spac 
(a LC ARLETO? 
CowPr! 

CAT AND 


FIDDLE INN 
lo tue Epiror 
SIR l nelose a 


photograph of the 


Slgn-post of this 
famous old inn at 
Hinton \dmiral 
Phe Inn is said 


Le 


be over cight hun 


WH 


dred yvears old and 


is situated on th 


H 


north side of tl 
main road = trom 


London to Bourne 





mouth rh td 
swing sign-post d 

picts on om side a 
eat, a tidd'e and a 
shect of music ; on 


HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 


the other side the 


nursery rhwm of 
Hey diddle diddle.” This same rhyme is again depicted in tie rehet 
earving over the cntran whcre the cat is secn tiddiin the cow (in 
left-hand top corner) is jumping over the n n, while the dog underneatl 
is laughing, and (in the right-hand lower corner) the dish and the spoor 
have already started on their travels G. A.M. BAKER 
HEIFER WITH WOODEN LEG 
lo THe Epiror o1 Country Liri 
Su With respect to the photograph in) vour issve of the 2oth ult. ot 
heifer with a wooden foreleg, do anv of vour readers remember the bulldo 
with two wooden legs (hind), who lived at Datchet, in 189 He belonged 
to an Irish family I think He had lost both I by a tall into a mowin 
mach.n His progression was, of course low and clumsv, and he had te 
be helped in and tof a punt, but he was in the best of health and is Ver 
cheert W. H. OvaRREL 
THI BREEDING O| CHASERS 
lo tHe Eprror o1 Country Liri 
Sit \s a constant reader of your paper, and cne much interested in 
tic b rrenton,” I ¢,in his recent article, he speaks of jumpir 
pedigree and breeding ‘chasers trom ‘chasin tock, which subjcet is to m 
more than interesting He writes of the mare B macarney, and in her 
pedigree savs little is known of Concha l fear | know littl oo but speal 
ing absolutely from memory, I can quite well call to mind—it must bx ne 
where about irtyv voears age «cing thi or Cs un at the Tarpor 
Hunt Meeting, in Cl ire I cannot romembcr wl ce oof teld lnat 
I do know is he jumped the country fault nd won as he liked lle wa 
I fanev, a fine chestnut horse, looked ke racc-horse and ran in t 
eolours of Sir Thomas Hesketl It tl 1 I ay for me reason 
hi digt ‘ 
ilwa remained 
" mind a 
tated n 1 
paper I] 
! Ive mh b 
ne l 1 
caused just simp! 
b tl interest 
take in hor VW 


PICTURESOU! 

COTTAGES 

lo tne Eptrrot 
Sir,—l hope yout 
ippe il for the rr 
storation ot pictu 
resque old cottage 
will induce landlords 


to preserve them 


I enclose a_photo- 
graph of one in Wilt- 
shire, now unin 
habited, and whi 


is to be left to it 
fate You may thin 
it worthy of a_ plac 


n Country Lirt 


DERELICT. Senza Nomi 
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BADGER AND FON 
lo THe ELprITor 
Su When I was lately at Mr 


Ambrose Gorham’s racing establisl 


ment at the pretty littl village t 
Telscomb which nestles in 
Sussex Down I saw thes twe 


vals” in the stableyard They did 


not much mind the race SES Pass 
ing to and fro, and slept in the same 
tub together The Downs round 


lelscombe hold many badgers, and I 
ink these two friends were taken as 


ibs together W. A. Rovcnu 


\ MIXTURE Ol rENANTS 
fo tne Eprror 
following occur 
About the 


SIR I ot the 
nee very unusual 


eget of last une notice > oN , 
—— sriiahlie Bese FRIENDS IN 
i vallow building under the 

eav of our house I was a 

littl irprised at a swallow choosing this position, as there was pra 


tically no support under the nest except a few stems of Virginia creeper 
nd the site seemed more itable for martins I did not notice anything 
her till one day early in July I saw a fight going on between martins and 
filveatchers round the nest I then examined it and found that it contained 
ur \ ing potted flycatchers nearly ready to fly I discovered that 
the marti were trying to raise the sides of the nest to make it suitabl 
for their own occupation 
that they meant no harm to their young ones, allowed them to go on wit! 
their additior mn peace, although they 
birds while building After about a week the young flycatchers left the 


t, which was soon converted into a typical martin’s nest with a narrow 


frequently stood on the youn, 


ntranes I were laid and the young martins flew early in September 
The t was therefore originally built by swallows, then occupied by 
fiveatcher and before their tenancy was up it was added to by martins 


who finally occupied it themselves I enclose a photograph of the 


fiveatcher at the nest, but I am afraid, owing to the shadow under the eaves, 


that it is not sufficiently clear to reproduce GAVIN C. GOODHART 
PANDEAN PIPES 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Si Your excellent picture of the itinerant musician with Pandean pipes 


A DEVIL OF 


NOTRE DAME. 





und the fiveatchers, finding out after a day or two 
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md drum brings to my 


mind 
eye a picture of the visitation 
intervals of a few wecks, of 
common sight which for a brie 
space delighted and enlivened lif, 

hillsides and dales It must bx 
well nigh on to seventy vears sine 
I first heard the tom-tom of a drum 
as accompaniment to curious whist]- 
ing resolving into a melody. ind, 
rounding a corner of a Village 
street, there came in sight, marc] 
ing up the road, a figure which might 
be either “‘ Codlin” or “ Short.” 
both in one, with Pandean pipes at 
his lips, the lower frame buttoned 
up inside the breast of a long-skirt 
coat, while in front hung a drwy 
upon which the stick p!aved tatt 

CAPTIVITY. By his side trotted a bov and 

in spangles and tights, who, aft 
drum ar 


pipes, began an ac robatic display before the whole village quickly assemb'cd 


an extra display of 
a performance by no means a bad one, as far as it could go. The next time 
the piper came he had a woman dancer with him, dressed gipsy fashion, w 
danced to the music, assisted by her own tambourine and a pair of castanet 
He came many times more in the course of two years, each time a lit 
more seedy looking, and his final appearance, to my knowledge, was wher 
pipes and drum sounded to the quaint speech and antics of a Punch, Judy and 
His like have, 


Dog Toby show I should say, quite passed away; yet 


some of us, maybe, there remain pleasant memories. The “ hurdy 


man" is also only a memory, hardly so pleasant.—Tuomas Ratc.irrt 
THE FAMOUS FIENDS OF NOTRI 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 


DAMI 


SiR I send vou photographs of the two tamous fiends who have overlooked 


SUE UEP ERT) 





INCARNATE. 


THE MEDLZEVAL FIEND 
Paris for so many centuries. The leering conception of absolute evil, 
which is seen in the second illustration, could only have been carved by a 
man who believed. And both pieces seem alive with incarnate devilry. 
In the teeming life of the Middle Ages, which seems to us, like their 
landscapes, crystalline and without perspective, there were many saints 
and human devils, while the tortured genius of the time, which found its 
fullest expression in Dante, left its stamp on art and gave us the Gothic 


which is at once so alien and so admirable in our eyes.—D. McLetsu. 





